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Two  bright  stars 
in  the  Sun -Times  sports  crown: 

Bill  Gleason 

^  and 

'(  Jack  Griffin 


Both  are  talented  sports  columnists.  Each  has  won  numerous 
awards.  What  sets  them  apart  is  their  intuition,  experience 
and  a  rare  ability  to  get  inside  the  skins  of  their  subjects. 

On  the  bench  or  in  the  dugout,  portaging  a  canoe  or  covering 
the  America’s  Cup  races,  each  knows  what  to  ask  and  how 
to  ask  it.  And  they  know  how  to  write  it  to  bring  new  insight 
into  sharp  focus,  so  that  the  reader  is  likely  to  say  with  an 
air  of  pleased  discovery,  “That’s  right!  1  never  thought  of 
it  that  way  before!” 

Bill  Gleason  and  Jack  Griffin.  Their  sparkling  sports  cover¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Chicagoans  recognize 
The  Sun-Times  as  “The  Bright  One.” 


Chicago  Sun-Times 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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UPl  covers  everything- 
including  this  kitchen  sink. 

Is  your  paper  missing  out? 


Talk  about  the  power  of  the  UPl  press! 

Our  Chicago  bureau  filed  a  small  story  about  a  bur¬ 
glary.  It  seems  as  if  everything  (yes,  every  thing!)  in  a 
certain  Mr.  Webster’s  home  was  taken  — including  the 
proverbial  kitchen  sink. 

Now,  this  story  had  a  surprise  ending  that  UPl  didn’t 
write  and  here  it  is:  When  papers  in  Australia  picked 
up  the  news  of  the  burglary— a  manufacturer  of  stain¬ 
less  steel  sinks  there  sent  Mr.  Webster  a  free  replace¬ 
ment,  care  of  UPl,  Chicago.  The  sink’s  still  sitting  in 
our  Chicago  office.  Mr.  Webster  — where  are  you? 


Is  your  paper  missing  out  on  the  brand  of  journalism 
that  reaches  readers  and  makes  them  respond?  At  your 
desk  at  your  convenience,  ask  UPl’s  VP  for  sales,  Wayne 
Sargent,  to  show  you  why  more  than  6,000  subscribers 
rely  on  us  for  total  news  coverage  — and  that  means 
everything  including  the  kitchen  sink. 

UPl  is  at  the  scene 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  MU  2-0400 
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The  reason  that  the  door-ta- 
rtoor  book  salesmen  continue 
in  the  face  of  federal  pressu^ 
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Please  turn  page 


We  did  five  papers  on  facts  about 
encyclopedia  salesmen.  We  passed. 

Thanks  to  Rochester's  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Upstate  New 
Yorkers  aren't  as  susceptible  to  one  company's  unethical  encyclo¬ 
pedia  salesmen  as  they  were  a  month  ago. 

That  s  because  D&C  staff  writer  A.  F.  Ehrbar  exposed 
deceptive  sales  practices  in  a  five-part  series. 

Ehrbar  gave  readers  the  story  from  the  inside.  He  applied 
for  a  job  as  an  encyclopedia  salesman  and  made  calls  with  the 
district  "sales  manager"  of  one  firm. 

He  confirmed  reader  reports  of  salesmen  who  told  prospects 
they  weren't  salesmen.  He  described  misrepresentations  in  detail. 
He  reveoled  indictments  pending  against  officials  of  one  firm 

As  usual,  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  made  things  happen  in 
Rochester. 

The  state  attorney  general's  office  has  begun  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  So  has  Rochester's  corporation  counsel.  The  mayor  wants 
to  change  the  law. 

Good  newspapers  make  things  happen.  We  are.  We  do. 

XJrmacral  mifi  (intratiidf 

55  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

A  Gannett  Newspaper 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JULY 

28-31 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

AUGUST 

1-7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo,  New  York. 

^•5- — AN  PA  Newspaper  In  the  Classroom  conference.  Continental  Plaza 
Hotel  Chicago. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 8 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn — Airport,  El  Paso. 

T-9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner. 

9-14 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Lake  Tahoe.  Nevada. 

14-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14-15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18— Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  tor  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23-26 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 


the  contented 
stereo  foreman 


SEPTEMBER  I 

8-26 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors  of  Asian 
Newspapers.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  Nev/s  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

11- 12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

11-13 — Maryland-Delaware  D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marguette  Hotel.  Peoria. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

17- 20 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem,  W.  Va. 

18- 20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24-26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6—1  nter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland.  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Mexico  City,. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-29— G  ravure  Technical  Association.  Fall  Forum.  Executive  Inn,  Louisville, 


he  doesn't  worry  about 
mat  shipments... 

because  Certified  does 


Customer  service  is  more  than  an 
empty  phrase  at  Certified.  Seeing  that 
our  customers  have  the  mats  they 
need,  when  they  need  them,  is  our 
business.  We  worry  about  it... so 
you  don't  have  to. 


28-31 — National  Newspaper  Association  Meeting  and  Trade  Show.  Atlanta, 


NOVEMBER 

15-18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 
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Why  does  the 

Des  Moines  Itegister  read 

National  Journal  ? 


For  the  same  reason  the  New  York  Times,  Newsweek,  the  Washington  Post,  Time  and  Forbes  do. 
National  Journal  knows  its  business. 

Our  business  is  Washington.  The  people  ...  the  pressures  ...  the  action  that  make  the  federal 
government  go.  The  in-depth  analysis  and  factual  record  not  found  elsewhere. 

National  Journal  can  increase  an  editorial  writer’s  understanding  of  issues.  It  can  help  a 
reporter  covering  local  news  growing  out  of  national  issues.  National  Journal  can  aid  an  editor’s  selection 
of  pieces  from  Washington.  In  fact.  National  Journal  can  increase  any  journalist’s  ability  to  obtain  solid  fact. 

The  cost  of  National  Journal  varies  from  $  1 1  to  $  1 5  weekly.  But  one  thing  remains 
the  same.  National  Journal’s  53  editors,  writers  and  researchers  provide 
you  with  more  fact  and  analysis  per  dollar. 

National  Journal.  Read  by  editors  because  they  need 
to  know.  Should  you  be  reading  National  Journal? 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below.  '''''  -  ~ 


Sections 


National  Journal 


1730  M  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Gentlemen: 


CPR 

>o(luence 


Please  contact  me  with  more  information  about  National  Journal 
and  send  me  a  complimentary  issue.  I  am  under  no  obligation. 


Organization 


Phone  (AC. 


Beats 

Propo' 


Address 


„,on  Losing 

Washington 


^^Getif^‘^ 

\nllijence 


Wins 


S&H  Het  Prolrt 
And  Revenue  Rise 
lo  Wl-lime  Highs 

NTw“YORCMarA"6  -  The 
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StJS.OW  in  the  preceding 

jSJngVSTfo?  the  StH  green 
SSnS  aervice.-  Ch^rman 
William  S.  Bemecke  said. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

Department  Stores 

Hens  &  Kelly 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  I^nora  Vi  illiain»on 

HOW’S  YOUR  PUNCTUATION?  asked  an  einploynient 
official  at  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times  of  a  young 
la<fy  applicant.  “Sir,”  she  replied,  “I’ve  never  been  late  for 
work  in  my  life.” 

*  *  * 

NO  MATTER  W  HAT  THE  NAVY  SAYS,  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune  wire  editor  Oaky  Mimch  is  not  about  to  ebange 
the  spelling  of  his  by-line.  In  a  near-eolumn  length  story.  Minich 
relates  how  he  arrived  home,  found  his  wife  in  tears,  babbling 
she  didn't  like  her  new  name.  Seems  that  on  the  birth  certificate 
Gary  submitted  when  applying  fur  a  commission  some  keen¬ 
eyed  Navy  staffer  noted  the  family  name  was  spelled  Minch, 
(.ary  s  wife  said  the  Navy  offered  to  send  an  application  “to 
ebange  his  name”.  Minich  exploded.  He  called  the  Navy  back. 
An  icy  voice  informed  him,  “You  can  call  yourself  anything 
you  want  to.  but  our  position  is  that  your  name  is  ‘Minch’  and 
if  you  want  to  be  a  “Minich’  you’ll  have  to  have  your  name 
changed.”  The  alternative  is  terrifying,  Minich  wrote.  “Does 
not  being  who  1  thought  I  was  mean  that  although  I  spent  13 
years  in  the  Navv  (under  an  assumed  name),  I  am  now  eligible 
for  the  draft?  What  about  my  social  security,  income  taxes  .  .  . 

‘I  am  that  I  am’  if  1  can  just  convince  someone  of  it.” 

4r  "X*  ifr 

EQU.-M.  TIME  DEPARTMENT — A  letter  from  .Ivv  Ri  sseli. 
states,  “The  Sobers  and  Sabinson  public  relations  firm,  with 
which  1  am  privileged  to  be  affiliated,  has  assigned  me  to 
answer  RtLL  Teruune's  verse  comment  on  press  releases 
(E&P,  July  4)  : 

The  press  release,  I  must  admit. 

Makes  the  mailbag  quite  obese. 

ItiU  without  any  handouts, 

(They  needn't  be  standouts) 

.*V)me’  by-liners  surely  would  cease! 

•3r  -ifr 

PAINTING  IS  THAT  INTERMEDIATE  SOMEW  HAT  be¬ 
tween  a  thought  and  a  thing,  observed  S.  T.  Coleridge  back 
in  1827 ;  and  currently,  IVewsday,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  on  its 
Viewpoints  page  obsenes:  “For  many  years  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  painted  its  mail  boxes  a  drab  green,  and 
the  mail  moved  poorly.  Then  the  boxes  were  painted  red,  white 
and  blue,  but  this  didn't  speed  up  the  mail.  Now  the  boxes  are 
being  repainted  all  blue,  but  thus  far,  this  innovation  has  not 
improved  sluggish  mail  service.  In  fact,  about  the  only  thing 
the  Post  Office  accomplished  by  all  this  painting  and  repaint¬ 
ing  was  to  give  new  meaning  to  an  old  Army  and  Navy  slogan; 
“If  it  doesn't  move,  paint  it.” 

*  *  * 

JUST  TO  KEEP  LIBERATION  IN  FOCUS,  let  it  he  re¬ 
corded  that  the  AP  man  in  Jhansi,  India,  was  on  the  job  in 
reporting  the  New  Delhi-Madras  express  was  delayed  two 
hours  when  a  group  of  men,  protesting  special  privileges  for 
women,  sat  down  in  the  ladies’  coach.  They  were  evicted  by 
police.  Meanwhile,  back  in  the  West— Ottawa  to  be  exact — a 
UPI  story  brought  to  light  a  curious  situation  wherein  the 
Canadian  Government  gives  a  male  civil  service  employe  a 
holiday  with  pay  when  his  child  is  born,  but  “a  woman  must 
give  birth  on  her  own  time.” 

*  *  * 

DELVING  INTO  AN  OLD  TRUNK  recently.  Sports  Editor 
Kelly  Shannon  of  the  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News  came  up 
with  a  treasure,  an  80-year-old  Pony  Premo  No.  1  camera  which 
uses  4x.y  jtlates,  com|)lete  with  maliogany  frame.  ‘"It  works, 
too,”  Shannon  says. 

*  *  * 

THE  VETERAN  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  COLUMNIST  and 
critic,  L.'VNDOiN  LAIRD,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  75, 
and  the  AP  ohit  noted  that  he  was  never  officialy  hired  by  the 
newspaper  he  served  more  than  a  half  century.  As  a  very 
young  fellow,  Laird  was  summoned  by  a  city  editor  to  do  some 
special  work  for  one  week.  At  week’s  end,  he  was  told  he 
would  be  informed  when  the  temporary  work  was  over.  That 
was  the  last  he  heard,  and  so  he  stayed  on  until  retirement  in 
1967,  53  years  later. 
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BIRMINGHAM  IS  BUSTING  OUT  ALL  OVER! 


and  employment  trends  in  this  dynamic  area, 
otter  concrete  evidence  that  in  Birmingham, 
the  name  ot  the  game  is  growth! 

For  the  broadest  reach,  the  most  impact 


om  downtown  Civic  Center  to  suburban 
b-divisions.  New  homes,  hospitals,  high- 
.e  ottice  buildings  and  acres  ot  apart- 
ents  indicate  the  population,  industrial 


on  an  expanding  urban  market,  use  the  most 
ettective  medium  .  .  . 

©he  lBirmin0ham  NetOfS 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Represented  ootionolly  by  Newhouse  Newspopers  Metro  Suburbio,  Inc.) 


Editor  £1.  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  end  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cirrul.-iiinns 
Meml'er,  AmericMn 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  Itecemher  31,  196ft — 24.994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


Unused  co-op  money 

If  anv  news|)aper  adman  doul)ts  there  are  millions  of  dollais  of 
ro-op  advertising  money  going  unspent  and  nnnsed  he  has  oidy  to 
read  the  statement  in  this  issue  bv  the  advertising  manager  of  Dr 
Pepjier  to  the  effect  that  “roughly  or  about  S2  million  of  the 

bottler's  funds  goes  unspent. 

The  situation  is  relati\elv  the  same,  we  believe,  with  e\erv  mann- 
factnrer  offering  co-op  money  to  retailers.  The  fault  is  due  iin- 
doulttedlv  to  lethargy  and  indecision  on  part  of  retailers  but  most 
of  that  can  he  cotTccted  Ity  an  alert  and  aggressive  newspaper  ad 
salesman. 

“.Meriness  and  aggi essiveness’’  is  the  name  of  the  game  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperatise  Network  (N.\(;()N)  with  12 
newspajx^r  members  organized  this  year  to  help  mannfat titters  and 
their  distributors  in  the  allocation  of  co-op  advertising. 

Non-participating  news|japers  large  and  small  should  take  note. 

What  myth? 

.\ssistant  Postmaster  Clcneral  for  Marketing,  Ronald  11.  Lee,  has 
been  quoted  in  a  newsletter  of  the  direct  mail  industry  as  accusing 
print  media  of  perpetrating  the  myth  that  third  class  mail,  what  some 
newspapers  call  “junk  mail,”  is  costing  taxpayers  money.  He  said  that 
third  class  is  the  “most  profitable  class  of  mail  we  have”  anti  charged 
the  press  with  perpetuating  the  m)th  to  draw  attention  away  from 
sccontl  class  which  only  recovers  2.5^  of  its  costs  in  the  Post  Office, 
according  to  the  published  item. 

Contrary  to  what  the  gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  said,  when  re- 
porters  and  editors  write  about  “junk  mail”  the  matter  of  relative 
cost  to  the  Post  Office  never  enters  their  heads.  The  attack  on  that 
type  of  mail  in  the  press,  and  in  Congress,  centers  on  the  volume 
and  (haracter  of  the  unsolicited  mail,  merchandise  and  sales  messages 
entering  the  average  home. 

liesidcs,  the  .Assistant  Postmaster  General  should  know  that  oidy 
between  seven  and  eight  percent  of  the  62,000,000  dailv  co]>ies  of 
newsjiapers  even  goes  through  the  Post  Olhce. 

Some  Progress 

The  ]K)lice  of  \Vashington,  in  the  j)ursuit  of  their  duties 

will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  pose  as  reporters,  accortling  to  a  new 
policy  adopted  under  pressure  of  complaints  from  news  media. 

1  he  decisioti  to  stop  the  practice  seems  to  have  beeti  made  grudging¬ 
ly,  nevertheless  it  was  made. 

Similar  policies  should  be  adopted  and  publicly  enunciated  by 
federal  agencies,  such  as  the  CI.A,  and  the  militaiv  which  have  beeti 
guilty  of  such  subterfuge  in  the  past. 

There  must  be  an  awareness  among  jniblic  oduials  at  all  levels  that 
the  reliability,  trustworthitiess,  honesty  and  effectiveness  of  all  news¬ 
men  are  seriously  compromised  whenever  it  is  revealed  or  eveti 
suspected  that  jxjople  masquerading  as  reporters  are,  in  truth,  law 
enforcement  agents. 
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letters 

PR  >KEI)S  SUPPORT 

1  your  story  (“PK  firm  leads  drive 
a<'ainst  advertisiiifj,"  July  4)  was  very  un¬ 
lair.  1  did  not  attack  advertisinjj  and  was 
Iryinjj  only  to  build  up  public  relations, 
(.ertainly  advertising  needs  no  su|)port 
from  me.  It’s  well  established  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  unarguable  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  I  feel  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  can  use  much  support  an<l  T  take 
every  opportunity  to  describe  the  values 
of  our  work. 

1  think  you  know  that  I've  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  consumer  product  accounts 
over  the  years.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
ilenigrate  the  contributions  of  advertising 
as  it  has  worked  for  people  like  Toni, 
l’a()er  Mate,  .Sara  Lee,  Dial  Soa|),  Kleenex 
and  the  dozens  of  other  national  l)rands 
j  for  whom  we've  undertaken  public  rela- 
I  tions  work.  There’s  no  question  about  the 
I  value  and  effectiveness  of  advertising  in 
these  national  campaigns. 

I  iust  feb  that  in  the  light  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  the  articles  in  the  H  all 
Street  journal  and  in  the  action  of  so 
manv  middle  sized  companies  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  piddic  relations  services  or  drastically 
cutting  budgets,  there  was  a  necessitv  to 
point  out  the  great  advantages  of  iniblic 
rcdalions  and  its  efficiency. 

Dvxif.i.  .1.  Knia.vi  vx 

I’residcnt. 

Daniel  .1.  Kdcdman  Inc. 

C.bicago. 

*  ♦  * 

RESE.ARCn? 

rile  article  by  Lillian  lunas  ("Where 
picture  jiages  are  still  in  vogue,"  .lune  27  I 
has  raised  my  wrath  again  against  so- 
called  journalism  research. 

She  says  her  students  in  photojournal¬ 
ism  surveyed  picture  pages  in  six  news- 
)tapers  for  two  months,  and  catalogued  all 
sorts  of  things  about  them  and  came  u|) 
with  lists  of  percentages.  So  what?  What 
is  proved  l»y  knowing,  for  example,  what 
[lercentage  of  these  six  jiapers  use  cap¬ 
tions  only  on  their  picture  pages? 

.She  would  do  better  to  teach  her  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  operate  a  camera,  print  and 
crop  (lictures  effectively,  layout  attractive 
picture  (lages,  and  write  sparkling  cap¬ 
tions.  I  have  yet  to  hire  a  journalism 
graduate  (imdiiding  one  from  Miss  Junas' 
own  Hall  .State  University  I  who  has  anv 
idea  what  newspaper  photography  is  about. 

This  historical  apjiroach  to  journalism 
that  Miss  .Innas'  research — and  so  often 
the  research  of  others — has  taken  onlv 
tells  us  what  newspapers  are  doing  NOW’. 
What  we  need  is  research  that  will  tell 
us  how  to  put  out  a  better  newspaper 

rOMOKHOW. 

.''o  rather  than  waste  students'  time  on 
meaningless  research,  send  me  a  graduate 
who  can  tell  me  not  how  many  pictures 
other  pa|»ers  jmt  on  their  [lictiire  pages, 
hut  how  many  pictures  would  he  effective 
on  a  iiage  and  how  they  can  he  laid  out 
attractively. 

rtioM  \s  K  VIII.KH 

Managing  editor. 

South  Haven  Daily  Tribune, 

South  Haven,  M  ch. 


IF  YOU  REALLY  INTEND  CHUCKING  OUT  AN  OBJECT  OF  MALE  OPPRESSION.  YOU  MIGHT 
MAKE  IT  THAT  UPSPEAKABLE  OUTFIT  YOU'RE  WEARING!' 


Vt-TKcR 


AX  7  . 


N«*H»paj»ercloiii  lias  lighter  siile  in  eartoons 


Let's  make  it  perfectly  clear — no  more  talking 
with  forked  tongue!' — by  Gib  Crockett  in  the 
Washington  Star. 


he'll  never  get  away 
— by  d'Arcy  In  News- 


Short  Takes 


Has  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Cambodian  matter  been  hamful  to  the 
administration? — Far</o  (N.D.)  Forum. 


CLASSIFIELI)  AD:  GIRL:  81  or  over 
to  answer  phone  6  hours  per  day;  5  day 
week. — Mihvaitkee  (Wise.)  Journal. 


Mrs.  L.  S.,  a  native  of  Macksville,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Enterprise  as  a 
rejvorter  and  proff  reader. — MacUnville 
(  Ka  ns. )  E  n  ter  prise. 


Comparing  the  SST  with  50  regular 
jets  taking  off  is  not  quiet  the  way  to 
compare  it. — Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 


The  mail-in-a-pail  postal  seiwice 
marked  its  75th  year  of  deliveries  to 
shops  passing  the  city  on  the  Detroit 
River. —  Toledo  (O.)  ISIavle. 


(EriP  pays  $2  for  aniosiny  typo- 
{irajdiical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
(Did  reprinted  here.) 


'TEN-SHUN!' — by  Bob  Stevens  in  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 
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J^eUr  Jlork 

From  theirgiant-size  household  incomes 
(79  per  cent  greater  than  the  national  median), 
they  spend  over  $70  million  each  week  on  groceries. 
They’re  the  people  who  readThe  New  York  Times. 
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Retailer^s  message  to  INAE 

Low-margin  stores  need 
more  newspaper  service 


By  Gerahl  B.  Healey 

Retailers  desirous  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  effectively  will  need  more 
help  from  the  sales  arm  of  the 
publishing  business  if  merchants 
are  to  succeed. 

The  105th  sales  conference 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  listened 
to  that  challenge  in  Minneapolis 
this  week.  From  Douglas  J. 
Dayton,  senior  vicepresident  of 
Dayton  Hudson  Corporation,  de¬ 
partment  and  discount  store 
conglomerate,  during  a  program 
based  on  the  theme  that  news¬ 
papers  sell  food. 

Although  Dayton  Hudson  is 
not  engaged  in  food  sales.  Day- 
ton  gave  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  something  to 
chew  on  with  these  remarks : 

“The  ri.se  of  low-margin  re¬ 
tailing  has  some  interesting  im¬ 
plications  for  newspapers.  In 
the  years  to  come  you  will  be 
dealing  with  relatively  fewer 
but  relatively  larger  adver¬ 
tisers.  They’ll  be  asking  you  to 
do  things  for  them  tomorrow 
that  may  be  physically  impos¬ 
sible  today. 

“Another  implication  of  low- 
margin  growth  is  that  you  will 
be  dealing  more  and  more  with 
retailers  who  spend  relatively 
less  on  advertising.  There  are 
some  extremely  successful  re¬ 
tailers  today  whose  advertising 
expendituies  are  less  than  m 
percent  of  sales.  Target,  our 
discount  store  operation,  is  one 
of  them.  These  relatively  low 
percentages  can  add  up  to  some 
pretty  sizeable  dollar  totals. 
Target  has  an  advertising  budg¬ 
et  of  about  .$.‘1  million  for  this 
year.’’ 

‘(.iislomer  MTvire" 

In  a  sense,  Dayton  said,  the 
low-margin  approach  has  given 
newspa))er  adveitising  an  addi¬ 
tional  “customer  service’’  role 
because  of  the  newspaper’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  transmit  information 
in  almost  any  degree  of  detail. 

The  fact  that  newspapers  are 
primarily  an  information  medi¬ 
um  renders  them  especially  use¬ 
ful  to  low-margin  stores,  Dayton 
emphasized.  Target’s  ojjeration, 
he  said,  is  on  the  premise  that 


people  sell  themselves  more 
merchandise  than  can  be  sold  to 
them  by  hand.  Target’s  custom¬ 
ers  find  self-service  more  conve¬ 
nient — if  they  know  what  the 
stores  have  and  where  they  can 
find  it. 

“And  here,”  Dayton  said,  “is 
where  we  rely  on  newspapers  in 
great  measure.  We  use  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  to  tell  our  cus¬ 
tomers  what  we  have  and  at 
what  price — a  service  per¬ 
formed  by  clerks  in  traditional 
stores.  It’s  service  thiough  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Some  of  Dayton  Hudson’s  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  are  still 
convinced  that  television  is  the 
medium  of  the  future  and  the 
corporation  has  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  \%'ith  it  in  some  areas.  Day- 
ton  remarked.  Dayton  Hudson’s 
newspaper  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  will  continue  to  rise  and 
newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
its  prime  advertising  channel, 
but  a  greater  percentage  of  its 
advertising  budgets  will  be 
going  into  broadcast,  he  added. 

More  preprint  options 

Dayton  said  his  company 
would  like  to  see  the  larger  pa¬ 
pers  “Give  us  a  wider  range  of 
options  in  the  use  of  preprints. 
Only  12  to  15  percent  of  the 
larger  papers  will  accept  pre¬ 
prints  every  day  of  the  week,  he 
complained. 

Daj-ton  said  he  realizes  that 
some  publi.shers  have  philosoph¬ 
ical  objections  to  preprints  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  that  retailers  are 
asking  newspapers  to  be  circu¬ 
lar  distributors — “mailmen.” 

This  really  isn’t  what  re¬ 
tailers  are  after,  Dayton  in¬ 
sisted.  Rather  it  is  the  value  of 
being  circulated  as  ])art  off  a 
newspaper  and  the  reading  en¬ 


vironment  and  involvement  that 
the  newspaper  provides. 

“A  preprint  just  can’t  arrive 
in  a  better  package,”  Dayton 
said. 

Hudson’s  will  expand  its  mar¬ 
ket  into  northwest  Ohio  next 
year  with  the  opening  of  a  store 
in  Toledo,  Dayton  said.  Cun’ent 
projections  indicate  low-margin 
stores  will  pass  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  department  stores  in  sales 
volume  in  197.‘k 

One  thing  Dayton  .said  he  has 
noticed  consistently:  “As  our 
corporation  has  expanded  into 
new  markets  where  we  have 
good  newspapers,  we  do  well. 
That  tells  me  quite  a  bit  about 
newspapers.” 

Harry  M.  Oram,  vicepresident 
of  A1  Paul  Lefton  Company,  an 
advertising  agency,  said  that 
newspapers  now  selling  foo<l 
may  not  continue  to  do  .so  if 
supermai-ket  advertising  does 
not  catch  up  with  changing 
times.  Oram  called  current  food 
ad  output  dull,  hard  to  read, 
unintere.sting  and  “insulting  to 
the  consumer’s  good  taste  and 
judgment.” 

Oram  said  he  thinks  ad  de¬ 
partment  personnel  can  show 
retail  food  management  exam¬ 
ples  of  .;ffective  supermarket 
campaigns  as  a  guide  in  plan¬ 
ning  their  own  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ideally,  he  said,  ad¬ 
men  can  even  educate  food  re¬ 
tailers  on  what  makes  good  food 
advertising. 

Problems  overcome 

Galt  Miller,  director  of  sales 
of  Standard  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Louisville,  said  on  a  i)anel 
devoted  to  use  of  SpectaColor 
and  Hi-Fi,  the  mechanical 
problem  of  the  big  food  days 
when  most  papei's  run  collect 


ANNUAL  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

The  Editor  &  Pul>lisher  .Vnniial  Syndicute 

Directory  will  he  puhli.shed  with  the  weekly  i.s8iie  of 
August  1.  Because  of  unexpected  and  uuavoidahle 
production  difficulties  it  is  hein^  postponed  oiu* 
week  from  its  scheduled  appearance  this  week. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

has  been  overcome  since  Specta¬ 
Color  can  be  printed  collect — 
two  different  pages  in  different 
sections  of  the  same  paper.  Hi- 
Fi  also  can  be  run  collect  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  develop  a  de¬ 
sign  with  three  products  on  each 
of  two  pages. 

Food,  Miller  remarked,  is 
“Beautifully  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  rollfed’s  most  unique 
a.s.set — the  fact  that  you  can 
combine  magazine-like  preprint¬ 
ed  color  with  newspaper  dead¬ 
lines.  You  can  overprint  today’s 
prices,  coupons,  and  other  local 
daily  information.” 

Yet  to  be  fully  exploited.  Mil¬ 
ler  added,  is  the  fascinating 
possibility  of  one  advertiser  us¬ 
ing  the  wraparound  as  a  cover 
for  his  own  ROP  advertising 
.section. 

Bargain  price 

Embarking  into  the  price  as¬ 
pect  of  preprinLs,  Miller  said: 

“Nobody  fails  to  mention  the 
price.  Why  does  it  cost  so  much? 
It  doesn’t.  A  full  page  Specta 
cost  about  what  you  w'ould  ex¬ 
pect  a  2,200-line  magazine-like 
page  to  cost.  Our  problem  is 
that  our  price  is  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  compared  w’ith  the  $4.50 
per  thousand  cost  in  Sunday 
.supplements  and  $7-8  for  Life 
or  Look,  all  of  which  measure 
something  like  850  lines.  Assign¬ 
ing  Specta  a  cost  of  $15  per 
thousand,  isn’t  it  logical  that  its 
price  should  be  double  that  of  a 
message  only  40  percent  as  big? 

Miller  said  that  what  his  lis¬ 
teners  really  wanted  to  hear 
from  him  was  when  the  printing 
is  going  to  cost  less  than  $6-$7 
per  thousand.  He  added  that  he 
regretted  to  answei’ — no  time 
soon,  “As  far  as  I  know.” 

However,  Miller  said,  rollfed 
prices  could  be  almo.st  inevitably 
reduced  if  it  were  used  more 
consistently,  in  greater  quantit¬ 
ies  and  in  larger  units. 

Preprinting  cost  would  tend 
to  be  lowered  by  the  use  of  mul¬ 
tiple  pages,  he  pointed  out,  par¬ 
ticularly  wraparounds  and  eight 
pages  delivered  as  a  full  roll. 
Half  rolls  or  full  rolls  are  more 
efficient  to  manufacture,  more 
welcome  in  newspaper  press 
rooms,  and  somewhat  more  re¬ 
warding  “.\t  the  box  office,” 
Miller  remarked. 

Refei'ring  to  “gnawing  doubts 
you  harbor  about  rollfed’s 
threat  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
inve.sted  in  ROP  color  equip¬ 
ment.”  Miller  asked  his  audience 
to  consider  one  elementary 
figure: 

“In  spite  of  its  continued 
(('ontiuiu’d  oil  prtf/e  10) 
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Crimmins  heads 
ad  data  service 


Edward  C.  Crimmins  has  been 
named  managing  director  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Data  Services,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Areata  Research  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Crimmins  was  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  Management  Guide 
to  Co-operative  Advertising,” 
just  published  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

“We  are  going  to  bring  so¬ 
phisticated  computer  technology 
to  bear  on  the  measurement  of 
all  newspaper  advertising,  on 
the  furnishing  of  competitive 
expenditures,  and  on  the  audit¬ 
ing  of  both  national  and  co¬ 
operative  advertising,”  Crim¬ 
mins  said. 

Media  Kee(»rd*>  iiieludeil 

Media  Records,  a  subsidiary 
of  Areata  Re.search  Corporation, 
will  be  incorjK)rated  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  Alfred  J.  Stans- 
field  will  continue  as  its  pres¬ 
ident.  Robert  E.  Tushingham, 
who  joined  Media  Records  in 
19fi4,  has  been  named  vice  pre.s- 
ident  and  director  of  sales  de¬ 
velopment. 

John  A.  Hesse,  formerly 
newspaper  supervisor  at  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Media  Records  as  vice  president 
and  director  of  marketing. 

The  Media  Records  operation 
will  be  computerized  by  Janu¬ 
ary,  1971,  he  said.  There  are 
plans  for  the  revision  of  product 
classifications  and  the  reporting 
of  dollar  expenditures  on  nation¬ 
al  advertising.  In  addition,  the 
■sy.stem  will  compile  information 
by  brand  on  retail  advertising 
which  will  be  made  available 
both  to  newspapers  and  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Crimmins  also  announced  that 
Advertising  Data  Services  is 
bringing  into  exi.stence  a  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  Division 
headed  by  Arthur  S.  Fay, 
formerly  manager  of  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

Areata  Research  Corporation 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Areata  Na¬ 
tional  Corporation  of  Menlo 
Park,  California. 

l.iuiMtii  nilh  I\.\K 

Laurence  Herman,  vicepres¬ 
ident  .sales-marketing  for  the 
St.  Petert^hiug  (Fla.)  Tiwe.s- 
and  K veiling  liidegvndeiit,  will 
work  with  the  new  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  setup  and  other  advertising 
measurement  agencies  as  chair¬ 
man  off  a  new  committee  of  the 


International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives. 

Herman  told  the  INAE  in 
Minneapolis  this  week  that  the 
old  Media  Records  linage  report 
for  522  cities  is  no  longer  valid 
since  most  of  those  markets 
need  to  be  redefined  to  account 
for  changes  in  circulation  pat¬ 
terns  with  the  growth  of  subur¬ 
ban  papers. 

Also,  Herman  pointed  out,  the 
traditional  department  store 
linage  isn’t  the  true  barometer 
of  linage  growth  due  to  expan¬ 
sion  of  chain  stores  into  general 
merchandising. 

Measurement  of  linage  only, 
Herman  said,  leaves  some  news¬ 
papers  in  a  static  position 
whereas  their  dollar  income  may 
have  increased  70  percent.  The 
newspaper  medium,  he  said, 
needs  to  tell  its  accomplishments 
in  terms  of  dollars  spent  for 
space,  even  as  the  electronic 
media  do  now  with  dollars  for 
time  in  com|)uting  their  growth.” 
• 

Aoqiiisitioii8  offieer 
for  Stale-Record  Co. 

W.  Frank  Harden,  has  joined 
the  State-Record  Company, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  to  head  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  operations  into 
the  fields  of  radio,  television  and 
cable  television.  Harden  former¬ 
ly  was  general  manager  of  WIS 
Radio  and  a  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Cosmos  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  Columbia. 

The  State-Record  Company  is 
the  parent  organization  of  four 
subsidiaries,  including  the  State- 
Record  Publishing  Company 
which  publishes  Columbia’s 
morning  and  evening  dailies; 
Bestway  Express,  a  local  truck¬ 
ing  firm;  State  Printing  Comi)a- 
ny,  printing  and  lithographing 
house;  and  Gulf  Publishing 
Company,  producer  of  the  Dnilg 
Heriild,  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 

• 

Louisville  papers  cut 
gambling  iiiforiiiatioii 

The  Coinivr-Joiinial  and  the 
Loiiinville  Tiiiien,  as  a  result  of 
a  new  policy,  no  longer  publish 
horse  racing  entries  and  results 
from  tracks  outside  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  area  of  the  newspapers. 

The  policy  will  be  extended  to 
all  other  sports,  too.  No  longer 
will  the  Louisville  newspapers 
publish  bookmakers’  announce¬ 
ments  of  odds,  point  spreads  or 
any  other  data  considered  to  be 
“gambling  information,” 


Retail  ads 

(Continued  fvuni  page  9) 


growth,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted 
improvement,  ROP  color  rep¬ 
resents  a  little  over  four  per¬ 
cent  of  total  newspaper  linage. 
The  newspaper  market  cries  out 
for  color.  You  could  quadruple 
rollfed  color  and  ROP  would 
roll  Merrily  along — probably 
stimulated  by  cross  fertiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Bruce  Monick,  of  Batten  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Oslwrn,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  cautioned  that  many 
agencies  will  recommend  other 
media  because,  in  the  case  of 
SpectaColoi-  and  Hi-Fi  there  are 
“too  many  problems  and  agen¬ 
cies  don’t  ni'ed  any  more  of 
these.” 

Carl  Madsen,  president  of 
Madsen  Food  Stores  in  five  Min¬ 
nesota  cities,  envisioned  a  new 
concept  in  food  marketing  as  a 
retailer  sees  it — the  present 
manufacture  of  television  units 
with  presentations  made  at  a 
central  location  and  monitors  in 
many  homes.  Through  two-way 
conversation,  either  by  radio  or 
telephone,  retailers  could  be 
conversing  at  the  same  time 
with  many  cu.stomers,  taking 
their  orders  as  the  items  are 
presented  on  the  screen. 

Madsen  said  he  was  sure  that 
food  retailers  would  like  to  be 
stimulated  by  innovative  meth¬ 
ods  in  food  advertising  from 
newspaper  people. 

a  weeklies  eonibiiied 
to  make  new  daily 

The  announcement  of  plans 
for  the  publication  of  Michigan’s 
newest  daily  newspaper  has 
been  made  by  Panax  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  East  Lansing. 

Executive  vicepresident  Mich¬ 
ael  L.  Dow  announced  that  five 
of  the  seven  weekly  .Associated 
Newspapers  in  Western  Wayne 
County  will  be  combined  and 
published  under  the  title  of  the 
Da  ill!  Kagle. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  daily 
l)ublication  to  begin  August  17. 
Local  coveiage  will  be  em- 
l)hasized. 

The  As.sociated  Newspapers 
serving  the  Detroit  suburbs  are: 
the  Wayne  Eagle,  the  Weatland 
Eagle,  the  Garden  City  Gnardi- 
an-llerieir,  the  Inknter  Ledger- 
Star,  the  Canton  Toirnehip  Ea¬ 
gle,  the  Helleville  E  nterprise 
and  the  lioninlae  Roman.  Dow 
said  the  Belleville  and  Romulus 
newspapers  will  continue  publi¬ 
cation  as  weeklies  for  the  time 
lading. 

Panax  purchased  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspaper  group  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  19(58.  Combined  weekly  paid 
circulation  is  27,7750. 


L.A.  Times 
pressmen 
quit  union 

Pressmen  at  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times  voted  decisively  against 
continued  representation  by  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  in  a  decerti¬ 
fication  election  conducted  by 
the  National  Lala)r  Relations 
Board  on  July  9. 

'I'he  official  tally  showed  that 
212  pressmen  voted  against 
union  representation  and  124 
voted  for  the  union. 

As  a  result,  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ant’s  Union  aiul  Los  Angeles 
Local  No.  18  lost  its  status  as 
bargaining  agent  for  the  i)ress- 
men. 

The  decertification  election 
was  initiated  by  a  group  of 
))ressmen  filling  a  ;)etition  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  stating  that  they  no 
longer  wished  to  be  represented 
by  the  Union  at  the  Times. 

The  decertification  committee, 
headed  by  Norman  Latier, 
chairman,  and  Jack  Stenhenson, 
assistant  chairman,  stated  that 
“a  majority  of  the  Times  press¬ 
men”  had  signed  cards  asking 
for  the  election  by  the  time  the 
petition  was  filed  with  the 
NLRB. 

Of  2(54  pressmen  eligible  to 
vote,  248  actually  cast  ballots. 
One  vote  was  challenged. 

The  pressmen’s  union  had 
l>een  named  as  bargaining 
agent  for  the  pressmen  in  an 
election  conducted  in  March 
1967.  After  20  negotiating 
meetings  held  during  the  next 
few  months,  the  company  and 
the  union  signe<l  a  three-year 
labor  agreement  which  com¬ 
menced  .August  7,  1967. 

Because  of  the  union  contract 
covering  wages  and  working 
conditions,  the  pressmen  were 
not  included  in  the  company 
rate  increases  or  in  the  various 
employee  benefit  improvements 
which  were  initiated  by  the 
company  since  the  signing  of 
the  contract. 

After  the  results  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  were  certifietl  by  the 
NLRB,  i)ublisher  Otis  Chandler 
.saiti  wages  and  l)enefits  for  the 
pressmen  will  Ije  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  other  Times  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  not  been  tied 
to  a  union  contract. 

P'essmen  located  at  the 
Orange  County  facility  in 
Costa  Mesa  were  not  invedved 
in  the  election  l)ecause  they 
were  not  cov’ered  by  the  utiion 
contract.  The  Los  Angeles 
downtown  |)ressroom  is  the  only 
department  of  the  Times  at 
either  location  that  has  had 
union  repre.sentation. 
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At  NACON  seminar 


Co-op  ad  plans  are  exchanged 
exclusively  by  42  newspapers 


lly  Jerry  Vt  alker  Jr. 

Co-op  co-ordinators,  a  breed  of 
newspaper  salesmen  that  have 
come  on  the  scene  this  year  in  a 
big  way,  had  their  own  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  (July  18-19)  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Sales  Conference. 

On  the  Summer  Seminar  i)ro- 
grani.  the  second  to  he  sponsored 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Cooperative  Network  (NA¬ 
CON),  were  representatives 
from  several  national  advertis¬ 
ing  companies.  They  included  R. 
1).  Wilcox,  manager,  retail  ser¬ 
vices,  Armstrong  Cork;  Bob 
O’Connor,  district  manager, 
Toshiba  America;  Thomas  R. 
Twels,  director  of  advertising. 
Black  &  Decker;  Herbert  Reit- 
man,  manager,  advertising  mer¬ 
chandising,  Englander  division 
of  Union  Carbide;  and  L.  A. 
Sturdivant,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Dr.  Pepper. 

In  business  since  April 

Newspaper  Advertising  Co¬ 
operative  Network  was  formed 
last  .\pril.  The  organization  is 
comprised  of  42  newspapers. 
The  overall  purpose  of  NACON 
is  to  assist  manufacturers,  their 
field  representatives  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  allocation  and 
funding  of  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  (when  the  manufacturer 
shares  costs  with  retailers). 

C.  M.  “Chuck”  Bresnehen,  co¬ 
op  coordinator  for  the  Oklnlio- 
mni!  (ind  Times  of  Oklahoma 
City  is  president,  and  Richard 
Sliwinski,  co-op  coordinator  for 
the  Phiindelpina  Inquirer,  is 
vicepresident. 

NACON  is  open  to  newspa¬ 
pers  that  apjjoint  a  salesman 
full-time  for  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising.  The  current  roster  shows 
enrollment  of  one  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  in  a  competitive  situ¬ 
ation.  (See  page  4fi) 

One  of  the  important  func¬ 
tions  of  NACON  is  the  exchange 
of  confidential  information  on 
co-op  plans.  The  two  seminars 
have  been  closed  to  outsiders 
and  reporters.  However,  a  copy 
of  the  program  and  a  prepared 
talk  by  Howard  Nicks,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Oklahomonan 
&  Times,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
items  that  would  be  discussed  at 
the  round  tables,  were  provided 
voluntarily  to  E&P. 

The  spea'-ers  described  their 
rps’'«''ctive  co-operative  advertis¬ 


ing  programs,  and  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Pepper,  the  advertising 
salesmen  were  given  advice  on 
how  they  could  sell  the  bottler 
on  using  more  of  his  available 
funds.  Sturdivant  told  editor  & 
PUBLISHER  in  an  interview  prior 
to  the  seminar  that  “roughly 
20%  of  the  bottler’s  funds  goes 
unspent,  or  about  $2  million 
in  ad  monies  on  a  .50-o0  basis.” 

In  addition,  the  group  attend¬ 
ing  the  seminar  heard  for  the 
first  time  about  Advertising 
Data  Services,  a  new  division  of 
Media  Records,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  Areata  National 
Corp.  The  unit  is  headed-up  by 
Arthur  Fay,  vicepresident.  Co¬ 


op  Department,  who  resigned  in 
June  along  with  Ed  Crimmins 
from  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau  to  join  Areata. 

Communications,  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally,  is  a  pi’ob- 
lem  that  is  occupying  much  of 
the  group’s  attention.  Among 
the  topics  assigned  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  “tables”  was  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  publicizing  NA¬ 
CON  services  to  manufacturers 
and  improvements  in  the  ex¬ 
change  system  of  contracts, 
tearsheets,  transparencies,  pro¬ 
motions,  etc. 

Those  participating  were 
asked  to  suggest  procedures  for 
developing  retail  and  national 
advertising  depai’tment  follow- 
through  and  to  recommend  ways 


that  NACON  can  be  set  up  to 
insure  that  a  manufacturer  ob¬ 
tains  a  “play-back”  on  what  was 
done  regarding  his  program  in 
all  areas  and  the  results  pro¬ 
duced. 

Bureau's  man  out 

The  only  person  listed  as  at¬ 
tending  the  seminar  as  an 
“official  guest”  was  Richard  Tul- 
lar,  advertising  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  When 
asked  why  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  co-op  specialist,  Jerry 
Tillis,  was  not  listed  as  atten¬ 
ding  or  appearing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Bresnehen  explained;  “if 
he  learned  anything,  he  would 
be  obligated  to  pass  it  along  to 
all  the  member  newspapers  of 
the  Bureau.”  The  Bureau’s 
membership  numbers  about  1,- 
010  newspapers. 

NACON  says  its  prime  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  “develop  newspaper 
service  which  will  coordinate  co¬ 
operative  advertising  with  local 
retailers  to  produce  increa.sed 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Management  view  expressed 

Co-op  co-ordinators 
necessary  salesmen 


The  new  co-op  coordinator  is 
proving  to  be  an  invaluable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  was  the  testimonial  given 
by  Howard  Nicks,  advertising 
director  of  the  Oklahoman  <£ 
Times,  in  expressing  one  man¬ 
agement’s  viewpoint  of  the  Co¬ 
op  coordinator  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Co-operative 
Network  seminar  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  this  week. 

If  newspapers  want  to  get  the 
millions  of  unclaimed  co-op  ad 
funds  and  keep  them  away  from 
local  television  stations,  Nicks 
said  it  will  “take  an  effort  by 
newspaper  management  through 
skilled  personnel  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  co-op  co-ordinator.” 

“At  our  newspapers,”  he 
said,  “we  looked  for  almost 
a  year  before  selecting  a  man  to 
do  the  job  and  when  we  finally 
made  the  selection  we  were  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  in  placing  him 
within  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.” 

At  the  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
Nicks  said  the  co-op  co-ordinator 
reports  directly  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  In  this  way,  he  said 
both  national  and  retail  denart- 
ments  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
co-en  selling  effort. 


Nicks  said  the  co-op  co¬ 
ordinator  has  to  be  able  to  spend 
all  his  time  “digging  out  busi¬ 
ness,  co-ordinating  with  staff 
members  and  building  programs 
which  pay  off  the  advertisers  as 
well  as  the  newspapers.” 

He  said  the  coordinator  must 
work  with  local  manufacturers’ 
representatives.  “We’ve  found  in 
the  short  time  we’ve  been  in  the 
program  that  these  men  are 
most  helpful  in  working  with 
us,”  Nicks  said.  “Their  aim  is  to 
move  products  and  they  can  tell 
us,  by  account,  how  much  co-op 
money  is  available,  which  lines 
or  models  were  bought,  and  give 
additional  insight  into  individual 
retail  outlets.” 

Nicks  .said  it  is  important  that 
the  co-op  co-ordinator  have  the 
“backing  and  understanding”  of 
management.  “As  he  receives  in¬ 
formation  from  other  NACON 
members  and  gets  the  business 
in  your  newspaper,  you’ll  readi¬ 
ly  see  the  benefits  that  accrue.” 

Nicks  said  several  manufac¬ 
turer’s  reps  come  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  now  with  new  ideas  and 
concepts  on  how  to  get  more  re¬ 
tailers  to  adverti.se.  “The  word 
is  spreading  throughout  Oklaho¬ 
ma,”  he  said,  “that  if  you  have  a 
problem  in  moving  pnxlucts  you 
should  contact  the  co-oj)  co¬ 


Howard  Nicks 


ordinator  at  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times.” 

Nicks  said  that  all  three  ad 
departments  consult  with  the  co¬ 
op  co-ordinator,  “bringing  him 
ideas  and  inquiring  about  plans 
that  are  available.”  “Many  of 
our  programs  which  began  in 
the  retail  area  now  are  two¬ 
pronged  with  national  linage 
being  added  and  vice-versa,”  he 
noted. 

As  a  group,  under  the  aegis  of 
NACON,  Nicks  said  co¬ 
ordinators  can  “revolutionize  the 
industry.”  NACON,  he  pointed 
out,  offers  manufactureis  more 
effective  results  from  their  coop¬ 
erative  expenditures.  The  news¬ 
paper  co-op  co-ordinator,  he 
said,  will  now  be  working  with 
the  manufacturer’s  program 
“before  the  retailer  knows  about 
it.” 
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N.Y.  Times 
reports  dip 
in  earnings 

Due  to  labor  problems  and 
other  factors,  the  New  York 
Times  Company  had  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  earnings  for  the  first 
half  of  1970  while  other  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies  re¬ 
ported  higher  revenue  and  net 
income. 

Recovery  of  $700,000  from 
strike  insurance  helped  to  ease 
the  Times’  loss  of  ad  revenue 
during  the  three  months  that 
union  printers  conducted  pro¬ 
longed  chapel  meetings  as  a 
pressure  tactic  in  contract  nego¬ 
tiations. 

In  the  second  quarter,  when 
ad  revenue  declined  about  $5 
million,  the  Times  had  consoli¬ 
dated  net  income  of  $1.84<),000 
(20  cents  a  common  share)  as 
compared  with  $4,040,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1969. 
Operating  revenues  were  $.')0.82 
million,  against  $61.2  million. 

The  general  business  reces- 
■sion,  higher  wage  scales,  effec¬ 
tive  March  Ill,  and  deferment  of 
dividends  bv  Spruce  Falls  Pow¬ 
er  and  Paper  Co.  were  blamed 
for  a  dip  in  first-half  net  income 
to  $4,841,000  from  $7,481,000  a 
.vear  ago.  Operating  revenues 
were  $117.6  million  against 
$11 8. .5  million. 

Cains  ft»r  Gannett 

Gannett  Company  reported 
earnings  of  $3  million  (43  cents 
a  share)  for  the  second  quarter, 
compared  with  $2.8  million  (4() 
cents  a  share)  in  1969,  with  re¬ 
venue  up  from  $37.7  million  to 
$40.,')  million. 

f  or  six  months,  president  Al¬ 
len  H.  Neuharth  reported  re¬ 


million,  up  from  $4.3  million. 
Karnings  from  the  Sun  Compa¬ 
ny  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif, 
were  particularly  g(K)d — .'iO'X 
higher  than  last  year’s,  he  said. 

Acquisition  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  Co.  of  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
which  holds  t'/,  interest  in  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  next  week. 
Neuharth  also  said  Gannett  Co. 
was  dickering  for  an  interest  in 
another  newsprint  mill. 

Knight  iiH'onie  tip 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  had 
revenue  of  $63.4  million  in  the 
<|uarter  to  June  30  and  $123 
million  for  six  months,  reflec¬ 
ting  results  of  the  Philmlelphin 
Inquirer  and  Philadelfthin  Daily 
Sewn  since  January  1.  Net  in¬ 
come  for  the  half  was  $6.5  mil¬ 


lion,  compared  with  $6.4  million 
a  year  ago. 

Lee  Enterprises  reported 
earnings  of  $757,732  (39  cents  a 
share)  compared  with  $747,167 
(38  cents  a  share)  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  ending  June  30.  Consolidated 
net  income  for  nine  months  was 
$2,284,611  ($1.17  a  share)  com¬ 
pared  with  $2,123,793  ($1.09  a 
share)  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago. 

Booth  Newspapers  of  Michi¬ 
gan  had  a  decline  in  earnings 
from  $1,882,699  to  $1,506,821  as 
revenue  went  down  from  $15.1 
million  to  $14.7  million. 

A  boost  in  bids  for  Ridder 
Publications  stock  from  $11  to 
$14  a  share  coincided  with  a 
report  by  Sassower,  Jacobs  & 
Schneider,  investment  bankers, 
describing  it  as  “an  attractive 
vehicle  for  significant  long-time 
appi’eciation  at  its  current  low- 
risk  price  level.’’ 


Past  week’s  raiijie 
of  stoek  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Berkey  Photo 

JULY  15  JULY  22 
534  6 

Boise  Cascade 

51% 

52% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg 

24% 

25 

Cowles  Communications 

.  4 

3% 

Crown  Zellerhach 

.  27% 

27% 

Cu*ler  Hammer 

.  15% 

17% 

Dayco  Corp 

.  14% 

14% 

Eastman  Kodak 

.  445/, 

46V, 

20% 

Eltra  Corp 

.  20 

Pairchild  Camera 

.  24% 

22% 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding, 

.  7% 

85/, 

Gannett  Co 

.  20% 

21 

Georgia  Pacific 

48 

48% 

Great  Northern  Paper 

.  38% 

33% 

Harris  Intertype 

.  34% 

41% 

Inmont 

. .  7% 

65/, 

International  Paper 

33% 

34V, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  31% 

34% 

Knight  Newspapers 

.  26 

30% 

North  American  Rockwel 

.  155/8 

15% 

Republic  Corp 

.  8% 

9 

Richardson  Co 

.  13 

13 

Singer 

.  53% 

5434 

25% 

J.  W.  Thompson 

.  22% 

Time  Inc 

30% 

33% 

Times  Mirror 

.  24% 

263/, 

White  Consolidated 

11% 

11% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Digital  Equipment 

JULY  15  JULY  22 
53%  49% 

Oomtar 

.  12% 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

.  8% 

»5/, 

L^e  Enterprises 

.  12 

14% 

1834 

Milgo  Electronics 

..  I8V2 

New  York  Times 

.  1434 

17% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lo'S 

3 

3 

Southwest  Forest  Ind 

..  1234 

13% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 

.  4% 

7 

Wood  Industries 

.  10 

12 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

JULY  IS  JULY  22 


Booth  Newspapers  . 

29 

30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

28 

28 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

30 

30 

Com  Corp 

5% 

.  10% 

5% 

Compugraphic  Corp 

11% 

Compuscan 

.  7% 
8'/2 

7% 

Datascan 

7'/2 

Dow  Jones 

.  23 

28% 

5% 

Downe  Comms 
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Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach 
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14% 

Federated  Publications 

29% 
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.  6% 

4% 

Hurletron 

3 

3% 

Media  Genera' 

2334 

24 

Ogiivy,  Mather 

16% 

17% 

Photon 

.  4% 

4% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

10 

10 

Ridder  Pubs 

•  IIV2 

14 

So.  Shore  Pub . 

.  1% 

2 
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Souttiam  Press 
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Her  Royal  Shyness:  Anne 

Frisky  Charles  asked: 
‘Are  you  Miss  Pool?’ 

By  Helen  Thomas 
United  Press  Inlemalional 

The  Washington  press  corps  to  overhear  bits  of  conversation, 
and  British  royalty  got  togeth-  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
er,  in  a  fashion,  for  three  days  Lady-in-waiting  Mary  Downing 
of’ rubbernecking  each  other  and  and  the  Prince’s  equerry,  David 
the  other  sights.  Checketts,  who  formed  a  block- 

White  House  reporters,  mostly  ing  line  against  reporters, 
newswomen,  had  been  primed  “Can’t  something  be  done  to 
for  days  by  Connie  Stuart,  the  control  them?”  they  groaned, 
first  lady’s  staff  director,  on  By  any  standards,  the  group 
press  protocol  for  coverage  of  following  Charles  and  Anne  was 
Prince  Charles  and  Princess  small  and  low-key. 

Anne  on  their  July  16-18  visit.  About  the  second  day  of  the 

For  reporters,  it  added  up  to :  visit,  reporters  made  their  as- 
Never  approach  their  royal  .sessment  and  never  changed  it: 
highnesses,  unless  they  ap-  Charles  was  a  prince  of  a  fel- 
proach  you  j  do  as  they  do  in  low,  but  Anne  was  another 
London,  stay  15  feet  behind  Jackie  Kennedy  Onassis  on  her 
tjieni.  disdain  of  the  press. 

Arrangements  for  coverage  Charles  began  to  feel  at  home 
were  worked  out  between  the  with  the  press  entourage.  At  one 
White  House  and  Buckingham  point  he  noticed  one  of  the  tags 
Palace.  A  British  Embassy  a  newswoman  wore  and  asked 
spokesman  said:  “We  are  hop-  “Are  you  Miss  Pool?” 
ing  for  splendid  coverage.”  Fa-  He  endeared  himself  to  a 
mous  last  words.  covey  of  cameramen  who  were 

Pools  of  three  American  re-  pinned  behind  a  fence  when  he 
porters,  including  UPI  and  AP,  invited  them  to  come  out  and 
and  thi-ee  British  correspond-  take  a  group  picture.  “He’s  mar- 
ents,  including  Reuters,  were  velous,”  said  the  photographers 
assigned  to  cover  the  visitors  at  when  they  were  sprung, 
all  their  public  appearances.  With  a  smile,  Charles  looked 
About  a  half-dozen  camei’amen,  at  one  reporter  and  said 
including  those  of  the  wire  ser-  “She’s  writing  down  everything 
vices,  were  also  in  the  pool.  I  say.” 

From  the  moment  she  set  foot  British  reporters  in  the  pool 
on  White  House  soil,  Anne  kept  the  American  pace  and  took 
.showed  an  aw’areness  of  time  out  to  note  th  3  observations 
cameras  focused  on  her.  There  of  the  newswomen.  They  also 
were  “so  many”  of  them,  she  had  their  troubles  with  the  prin- 
commented  to  Pat  Nixon.  cess.  Within  the  first  24  hours 

From  the  outset,  reporters  the  London  press,  like  U.S. 
were  told  they  would  not  be  per-  newspapers,  was  asking  what 
mitted  to  cover  the  picnic  at  gave  with  Anne. 

Camp  David  or  tea  at  the  Brit-  But  by  the  time  their  high- 
ish  Embassy,  and  their  presence  nesses  got  home  the  London 
at  the  outdoor  supper  dance  press  became  the  loyalists  and 
would  be  restricted  to  a  few  began  calling  Washington 
brief  glimpses.  newswomen  “witches  and  harj)- 

Only  a  few  times  during  the  ies.” 
visit  did  reporters  try  for  a  Reporters  a.sked  Tricia  Nixon 

comment  from  the  royal  pair.  Charles  and  Anne  liked  the 

Charles  looked  astounded  when  p^-ess.  and  with  a  twinkling 
he  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  gajjj^  ..You  made  an 

picnic.  He  hesitated  and  then  impression  on  them,  let’s  jiut  it 
got  into  a  limousine  saying  noth-  that  wav  ” 
ing.  Anne  had  comments  Like; 

I  never  give  interviews  and  aewswoman  called  an 

“See  my  lady  ,n  waiting,  all  cameraman  a  “male 

done  rather  imperiously,  a  cou-  ,  •  •  ^  »  •  •„ » 

,  .  chauvinist  American  pig. 

pie  of  times  when  she  was  ap¬ 
proached  Stuart  told  White 

Under  those  terms,  newswom-  House  newswomen,  \  ou  ladies 
en  turned  to  concentration  on  ^  wonderful  job. 
her  expressions — mostly  “sour”  To  which  one  (|uipped:  “On 
and  “glum.”  They  also  strained  our  brooms?” 
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Adjectives 
for  women 

Reporters  and  copy  readers  on 
the  Wdnliiutoii  Post  and  the 
\\'itshi)i(iton  Eveuhid  St(tr  have 
been  told  by  their  managing  edi¬ 
tors  to  watch  their  language 
when  they  write  about  women. 
They  are  not  to  use  adjectives 
like  “pert”,  “cute”  or  “dimpled”; 
in  fact,  they  are  adjured  to 
avoid  use  of  descriptive  w'ords 
which  would  not  be  used  if  men 
were  involved. 

Notices  to  their  staffs  were 
po.sted  on  office  bulletin  bt>ards 
by  Ben  Bradlee,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  and  Charles 
Seib,  managing  editor  of  the 
Star.  The  postings  followed  vis¬ 
its  by  delegations  of  women  on 
the  .staffs  of  the  papers  who  are 
involved  in  or  sympathetic  to  the 
women’s  liberation  movement.  It 
was  an  intramural  movement, 
with  no  outside  agitators  in¬ 
volved. 

Kquulity  and  dignity 

The  notice  posted  by  Bradlee 
opened  with  a  statement  that 
“the  meaningful  equality  and 
dignity  of  women  is  properly 
under  scrutiny  today  by  all 
thoughtful  people”  and  pro¬ 
claimed  that  “it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Washington  Post  to  make 
the  equality  and  dignity  of  wom¬ 
en  completely  and  instinctively 
meaningful.” 


re-styled 
in  news 

stories  of  achievement  but  they 
should  be  written  without  a 
trace  of  condescension.” 

Seib  acknowledged  in  his  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Star  may  have  been 
guilty  of  some  practices  that 
slight  women.  “We  have  slipped 
into  cliches  in  our  handling  of 
news  about  women,”  he  said. 
“The  result  has  been  to  put 
down  women  with  techniques 
from  ham-handed  gallantry  to 
something  approaching  outright 
contempt.” 

drop  iieHslieii 

Seib  then  gave  his  staff  “some 
cautionary  notes  to  serve  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  sort  of  thing  I’d 
like  to  guard  against.” 

“1.  Newshen  was  a  poor  word 
when  it  was  coined;  now  it  is 
hopelessly  hackneyed  as  well. 
Let’s  drop  it  forever. 

“2.  Please  avoid  meaningless 
descriptions  like  ‘leggy  blonde’ 
and  ‘attractive  brunette’.  They 
date  back  to  the  days  when  it 
was  considered  titillating  to 
print  even  a  hint  that  there 
were  two  sexes.  We’ve  come  a 


long  way,  baby,  since  then. 
These  stereotype  physical  de¬ 
scriptions — ‘miniskirt^’  is  an¬ 
other — now  serve  no  purpose  if 
they  ever  did. 

“3.  Another  throwback  is  the 
use  of  the  word  ‘divorcee’  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  woman,  particularly  if 
she  is  on  the  giving  or  receiving 
end  of  a  sordid  crime.  Unless 
her  marital  status  is  really  per¬ 
tinent,  skip  it. 

“4.  ‘Grandmother  Named  Am¬ 
bassador’.  Should  that  really  l)e 
the  headline  on  a  story  about  a 
career  Foreign  Service  Officer 
getting  an  ambassadorial  ap¬ 
pointment?  In  the  same  vein,  we 
often  tend  to  identify  a  woman 
in  the  news  through  her  hus¬ 
band,  when  she  has  her  own  rea¬ 
sons  for  celebrity. 

“5.  Finally,  avoid,  plea.se,  the 
note  of  amused  surprise  that 
shows  up  so  often  in  stories 
about  successful  women.  It’s  a 
common  failing  of  male  feature 
writers.” 


He’ll  leach  politics 

Peter  C.  Newman,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toronto  Star,  will 
teach  a  course  « n  contemporary 
Canadian  politics  starting  this 
fall  at  McMaster  University.  He 
will  retain  his  post  with  the 
Star. 


£1  Imparcial  names 
Perry  as  its  a<l  rep 

El  Imparcial,  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
has  appointed  John  H.  Perry 
Associates  Inc.  to  be  its  adver¬ 
tising  representative  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The 
a.ssignment  was  announced 
jointly  by  Enrique  Llaca,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  newspaper, 
and  Richard  W.  Skinner,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Perry. 

The  7(),()o6-circulation  news¬ 
paper  was  reorganized  in  June 
by  a  group  headed  by  Migual 
Angel  Garcia-Mendez,  lawyer, 
businessman  and  chairman  of 
the  Estadista-Republican  Party 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

• 

John  Canning  retires 
early  from  PR  post 

After  .‘5.')  years  of  service, 
John  Canning,  dO,  manager  of 
press  relations  for  American  Oil 
Company,  has  elected  to  take 
early  retirement  October  1. 

He  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  parent  Standard 
Oil  Company  (Indiana)  in  1935, 
coming  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribnne.  He  had 
also  been  with  the  Associated 
Press,  radio  stations,  and  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Iowa. 


No  no  words 


The  Post,  Bradlee  said,  will 
use  all  its  resources  t.  combat 
discrimination  against  women 
reporters  and  photographers,  in 
hiring  practices,  assignments 
and  in  its  news  columns. 
Discrimination  in  the  news 
columns  is  “none  the  less  offen¬ 
sive”  because  it  is  “generally 
unconscious.” 


“Words  like  divorcee,  grand¬ 
mother,  blonde  (or  brunette)  or 
housewife  should  be  avoided  in 
all  stories  where,  if  a  man  w^ere 
involved  the  w'ords  divorcee, 
grandfather,  blonde,  or  house¬ 
holder  would  lie  inapplicable,” 
Bradlee  said.  “In  other  words 
they  should  be  avoided. 

“Words  like  vivacious,  pert, 
dimpled,  or  cute  have  long  since 
become  cliches  and  are  droppa¬ 
ble  on  that  account  alone,  -with¬ 
out  hampering  our  efforts  to  get 
good  descriptions  into  the  paper. 

“Stories  involving  the 
achievement  of  women  are  often 
implicitly  condescending.  They 
imply  ‘pretty  good  for  a 
woman.’  There  always  will  be  a 
place  in  good  newspapers  for 


THERE'S  A  PUBLISHER  IN  THE  ALL  STAR  CAST — Who's  that  happy  man  (at  left)  watching  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  toss  out  the  ceremonial  ball  for  the  All-Star  Game  in  Cincinnati's  new  stadium?  That's 
FRANCIS  L.  DALE,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  who  is  also  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
ball  club.  Not  only  did  the  National  Leaguers  win  the  game  (5  to  4  in  12  innings)  but  the  Reds 
appear  to  be  pennant-bound  and  Dale  may  be  host  for  the  World  Series.  Meanwhile,  his  group  has 
arranged  to  buy  control  of  the  Enquirer.  So  why  wouldn't  he  be  happy?  (Photo  by  Fred  Straub, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer.) 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

I'ord  Dealer  Day — A  friendly,  somewhat  humorous  institu¬ 
tional  approach  is  what  Lennen  &  Newell  has  devised  for  its 
first  advertising  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
District  Ford  Dealers  Association.  The  campaign  using  news¬ 
papers  and  billboai'ds  primarily  was  introduced  Tuesday  (July 
21 )  at  a  District  Dealer  Day  celebration  party  in  the  Turf 
Club  of  the  Monticello  Raceway,  a  trotting  track  in  the  Catskills 
resort  area.  All  hut  25  of  the  189  dealers  in  the  association,  which 
covers  an  area  from  Glen  Falls,  N.Y.  to  Atlantic  City,  N..J.  and 
west  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  showed  up  for  the  occasion.  The  turnout 
clearly  delighted  the  folks  at  the  ad  agency. 

The  agency  was  named  to  the  account  last  Spring.  It  was 
the  first  time  a  Ford  Dealer  Association  district  had  decided 
to  break  away  from  the  pack.  All  FDAs  up  to  that  time  were 
handled  l)y  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  the  agency  for  the  factorj'. 
Lennen  Newell  has  developed  a  program  whose  major  goal 
is  to  overcome  the  public’s  negative  attitude  toward  car  dealers, 
especially  h’ord’s.  Independent  research  and  Harry  Reasoner, 
CBS  commentator,  told  L&N  that  the  public  feels  strongly  that 
car  dealers  are  not  interested  in  them  after  the  sale  has  been 
made.  To  change  that  impression,  the  ad  cam.paign  is  built  around 
the  theme,  “We  don’t  love  you  and  leave  you.”  Key  graphic  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  ads  is  a  valentine-like  angel. 

There  are  four  ads  in  the  series.  The  final  one  (“If  you  can’t 
decide  between  Chevy,  Plymouth  &  Ford,  here’s  the  clincher) 
sums  up  the  Ford  dealer’s  .service  extras. 

Newspaj)er  ads  come  in  three  sizes  ('2  IJage,  1 '8  page  and 
'2  l)age  tabloid.)  The  schedule  ranges  from  three  insertions  in 
zone  area  #2  in  nine  i)apers  to  22  in.sertions  in  nine  papers  in 
zone  area  ^8.  The  ads  will  ai)i)ear  in  Monday  editions  during 
.August  in  most  of  the  zones. 

The  agency  is  given  credit  for  developing  a  new  advertising 
allotment  i)lan.  Advertising  monies  are  allocated  in  each  zone  in 
proi)ortion  to  the  net  funds  generate<l  in  each  zone,  allowing  a 
maximum  lO'/r  variable.  The  factory  gives  each  dealer  a  fixed 
allowance  per  car — .$19  for  a  Maverick,  .$18  for  a  Mustang  and 
$29  for  sedans.  In  another  change,  the  factory  will  give  adver¬ 
tising  rebates  on  fleet  cars.  Hertz,  Avis  and  others  have  per- 
chased  cars  direct  from  the  factory.  Now  they  must  buy  from 
local  franchised  dealers. 

Since  the  Dealer  Day  event  was  the  first  tirrre  that  many  of 
the  dealers  and  the  account  team  at  the  agency  had  met,  L&N 
made  good  use  of  the  affair  to,  as  one  dealer  put  it,  “impress 
us.”  The  morning  Iregan  with  race  events  in  which  winners 
were  awar’ded  clock  radios,  whisky,  etc.,  donated  by  media,  in¬ 
cluding  newspapers.  Before  the  buffet  lunch,  each  member  of 
the  agency  team  was  introduced.  The  managemnt  supervisor. 
Boh  Conroy,  said  he  had  been  a  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer  himself 
for  eight  years  and  that  his  father  has  been  a  Ford  dealer  for 
59  years.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was  Andre  Bai’uch,  a  well- 
known  radio  announcer  and  play-by-play  broadcaster  for  the 
old  Brooklyn  Do<lgers.  The  dealers  were  shown  some  current 
television  commer’cials  made  by  L&N  for  Muriel  Cigars,  Holland 
House,  Gatorade.  F'alrerge  perfumer  and  Newport  cigarettes. 

*  *  J*! 

Testing,  testing.  Newspapers  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  start  otf  with  a  big  ad-vantage  in  the  introduction  of 
the  new  R.  J.  Reynolds  full-flavor  cigarette.  Vantage.  It’s  purely 
coincidental,  due  to  distribution  pattems,  that  the  initial  heavy 
ad  schedules  (beginning  July  27)  go  to  New'house  newspapers, 
along  with  spots  on  local  tv  stations.  William  F.  Karnbach,  Rey¬ 
nolds  product  manager,  explained  that  Portland  and  Syracuse  w'ere 
chosen  as  test  markets  so  that  both  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
would  be  represented.  Rejmolds’  Doral  brand  w’ent  national  last 
year  in  only  tw’o  weeks  of  promotion.  It  may  take  a  little  longer 
for  Vantage  due  to  limitation  on  production  of  the  new  filter  that 
is  the  secret  in  providing  flavor  (equal  to  Winstons)  with  low 
tar  and  nicotine,  the  trade  press  was  informed  at  a  pheasant 
lunch  at  “21.” 

*  *  * 

30  million  catalogs.  The  1970  Mattel  Christmas  promotion, 
called  the  biggest  in  toy  industry  histoiy,  calls  for  a  16-page 
catalog  to  be  inserted  in  new.spapers  wdth  a  total  of  30,000,000 
circulation  on  November  15.  Six  pages  in  Life  for  November  13 


will  urge  readers  to  look  for  the  catalog  in  their  local  newsi)apers 
the  following  Sunday.  A  page  of  dealer  listings,  with  store  names 
and  addresses,  will  be  featured  in  each  of  the  30  regional  is¬ 
sues.  The  catalog,  showdng  200  items,  will  be  similar  in  format 
to  last  year’s  but  its  16  pages  will  be  40%  larger  in  size.  Carson/ 
Roberts  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  is  the  agency  .  .  .  Milkman,  low-fat 
drj’^  milk  product  by  Foremost  Foods,  is  scheduled  to  imn  six 
two-thirds  page,  four-color  ads  in  Sunday  supplements  in  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  the  brand  will 
be  advertised  in  selected  Alaskan  newspapers  through  March, 
1971.  The  campaign  was  developed  by  Honig-Cooper  &  Harring¬ 
ton,  San  Francisco. 

*  ♦  Xc 

Bureau  budgeting.  Jack  Kauffman,  president,  disclosed  at  a 
Bureau  of  Advertising  Plans  Board  meeting  in  Minneapolis  this 
week  that  the  current  budget  is  pegged  at  $8,561,000,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  $400,000  increase  to  the  retail  division.  Office  expense  has 
gone  up  3%  in  the  past  year  and  salaries  account  for  46%  of 
the  total  budget  which  means,  Kauffman  explained,  that  there 
are  fewer  people  but  pay  is  higher.  Also  reported  was  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  a  score  of  Canadian  newspaper  members  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  dues  that  was  designed  to  provide  more  seiwice 
for  the  papers  north  of  the  border. 

*  ♦  3k 

Brief  notes:  N.  W.  Ayer  describes  its  campaign  for  Michigan 
Bell  as  the  “most  exciting  pidnt  w'e’ve  ever  done.”  The  package  in¬ 
cludes  the  telephone  company’s  fir.st  double  truck  ad  plus  18  dif¬ 
ferent  full-page  ads,  featuring  photographs  of  employees.  Ayer/ 
Detroit  has  49  newspapers  on  the  schedule.  .  .  .  Whniipefi  Free 
Presa  won  four  of  the  five  top  categories  in  the  Western  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  ad  exhibit.  R.  W.  Churchward, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  ad  manager,  was  elected  president.  ...  A 
new  analysis  of  recall  playbacks  from  a  series  of  brands  ad¬ 
vertised  in  both  tv  and  Life  reveals  that  viewei’s  tend  to  remember 
scenes  and  activities  in  commercials,  while  readers  are  more  a))t 
to  remember  the  product  and  its  attributes.  .  .  .  Million  Market 
Newspapers  has  two  case  studies  that  show  newspaj)er-tv  mix 
produces  twice  the  increase  in  market  share  compared  to  tv 
alone.  .  .  .  .Vdvertising  rates  in  all  categories  in  the  \eir  )'(>rk 
Tiiuett  go  uj)  August  1.  They  average  14  cents  a  line. 


New  York  City 
mailers  settle 
on  pay  increase 

Two  minutes  before  a  mid¬ 
night  strike  deadline,  July  16, 
the  mailers’  union  (ITU)  and 
the  \eir  York  Xeivu  accepted  a 
compromise  proposal  for  a  new 
contract  and  a  shutdown  of  the 
News  and  the  New  York  Times 
was  averted. 

The  Times  had  said  that  if 
the  mailers  at  the  News  walked 
out  and  stopjied  publication  it 
would  suspend  also.  The  Post 
and  the  Long  Island  Press  were 
uncommitted. 

The  mailers  resolved  their 
contract  problem  by  accepting  a 
plan  devised  by  mediator  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Kheel  that  gives  them 
something  more  than  they  would 
have  obtained  if  the  percentage 
raises  (15-11-11)  given  the 
printers  were  applied  to  their 
lower  base  scale.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  agreement  the  prin¬ 
ters  will  receive  about  $76  a 
week  more  than  in  the  old  con¬ 
tract  that  expired  March  30. 

The  mailers,  whose  base  pay 
has  been  $168  a  week,  settled 
for  a  scale  of  increases  that  will 
add  from  $72  to  $77  a  week  to 
their  pay  over  three  years. 


There  will  also  l)e  some  changes 
in  Job  slotting,  more  money  for 
pensions,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
workweek  from  85  to  'MVs 
hours.  The  Times  agreed  to  a 
similar  settlement  with  the 
mailers. 

Contracts  with  eight  other 
craft  unions  and  the  guild  are 
still  in  negotiations. 


Chait  buys  newsprint 
for  all  Knight  papers 

Frederick  Chait  has  been 
named  newsprint  coordinator  of 
Knight  Newsi>apers  Inc.,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  will  fill  in  addition  to  his 
basic  responsibility  as  president 
of  Philadelphia  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  L.  Knight, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  KNI.  He 
said  Chait  would  be  responsible 
for  arranging  newsprint  con¬ 
tracts  and  for  coordinating 
newsprint  matters  for  the  11 
daily  and  four  weekly  Knight 
newspapers. 

Chait  was  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ingnirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  Xews 
when  the  newspapers  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Knight  December  31, 


1969. 
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ANCAM  wiU 
share  office 
with  EVAE 


CIASSIFIEI)  CLIMC 


Phone  system  eases 
increased  workload 


The  new  national  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  operation  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Frank  R.  Harris,  CAM  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
Seirs,  will  become  executive 
secretary  of  ANCAM  and  the 
offices  will  be  in  the  building  in 
Danville  owned  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives. 

Harris,  a  graduate  of  Drake 
University,  began  working  as  a 
display  ad  salesman  for  the 
Gnleshnrf/  (Ill.)  Register  Mail 
in  1!)53.  He  was  named  CAM  in 
1950  and  two  years  later  moved 
to  the  Gannett  newspaper  at 
Danville. 


ad  or  quoting  rates.” 

A  call  transfer  system  is 
unicpie  to  the  Record’s  ACD.  A 
call  automatically  received  by 
one  station  can  he  tj’ansferred 
on  request  to  an  ad-taker  more 
familiar  with  a  customer’s 
preference. 

I  iiiqiic  Iraii.sfcr 

Each  incoming  call  on  the 
classified  ad  number  is  automat¬ 
ically  routed  to  the  first  avail¬ 
able  ad-taker.  If  all  positions 
are  busy,  the  call  goes  on  a  peg- 
count  i-egister,  which  trips  a 
recording  announcing  that  an 
ad-taker  will  be  answering 
shortly.  If  the  call  isn’t  an¬ 
swered  within  1.")  seconds,  a  su- 
))ervi.sor  is  alerted  to  decide 
whether  to  .stoi-e  the  call  in  a 
“bank”  for  answering  within  one 
minute  or  to  get  the  caller’s 
name  and  number  for  a  call 
back. 

The  call  register  also  counts 
the  number  of  incoming  calls  to 
each  ad-taker’s  station,  which 
permits  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  supervisor,  John  H.  Morris, 
to  i)lot  the  i>eaks  and  valleys 
and  better  allocate  the  ad- 
takers’  work.  The  figure  former¬ 
ly  had  to  be  estimated  from  the 
number  of  transactions  during  a 
business  day. 


John  Stein.  ANC.AM  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  association,  under 
various  cers  and  directors, 
are  spread  all  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  centralization  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  he  said,  will  mean 
economies  to  the  operation  and 
will  end  the  confusion  that  oc¬ 
curs  w'ith  an  annual  change  of 
officers. 

Harris  will  be  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  Robert  Pace,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  IN.AE, 
but  the  two  associations  will 
maintain  independent  oper¬ 
ations. 

“INAE  will  not  in  any  sense 
be  subsidizing  ANf’.AJ.I,”  said 
Ronald  A.  Judges,  president  of 
INAE.  “We  will  rent  space  to 
ANCAM  and  .ANCAM  will  pay 
for  it  at  the  cost  proportioned.” 


readers-to-be  with  the  special 
number,  the  Record  coiulucted  a 
massive  promotional  campaign 
using  not  only  its  own  pages  but 
every  other  vehicle  except  tele¬ 
vision. 

A  major  goal  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  (‘(Tort — l)uil(ling  circulation 


1  acc  s  siircess»»r 

Judges  noted  that  .ANCAM’s 
location  in  Danville  will  mean  a 
low*!'  wage  base  than  would  be 
needed  if  the  office  was  in  New 
Commenting  on  the  improved  A’ork;  part-time  employes; 
)»roductivity,  Morris  said  “our  cheaper  printing  bills;  and  use 
peak  comes  from  3  to  5  p.m.  of  INAE  mailing  e(|uipment  at 
This  means  the  bulk  of  our  pro-  cost. 

duction  occurs  in  a  period  when  gid  Bordelon,  administrative 
our  efficiency  is  at  its  lowest  assistant,  is  in  line  to  succeed 
ebb.  But  the  .Automatic  Call  Pace  upon  the  latter’s  retire- 
Distributors  ironed  this  out  by  ment.  Judges  said, 
evenly  distributing  the  work¬ 
load.  • 

“The  absence  of  noise  also  fivAp  -IJ-ppior 
helps.  The  lights  and  sounds  tiiretior 

formerly  needed  have  been  elim-  Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepres- 
inated.  A  beeping  sound  heard  ident  advertising,  Hackensack 
only  by  the  individual  wearing  (N.J.)  Record,  was  elected  to 
a  special  headset  alerts  the  one  the  INAE  Iward  representing 
j)hone  position  selected  by  the  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
ACD  equipment.”  Pennsylvania. 


lOISC 


BUSY  c'assified  advertising  department  at  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record  now  has  Automatic  Call  Distribution  and  phone  lines  that 
by  pass  the  central  switchboard.  At  left,  supervisor  John  H.  Morris. 
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PROMOTION 


‘Sounds’  section 
blows  its  own  horn 


Ry  (ieor«ie  ^  ilt 

When  the  Philadelithia  liaily 
\ews  wanted  to  dramatize  its 
slogan,  “Our  readers  buy  every¬ 
thing  but  other  papers,”  it  drove 
home  the  point  blowing  its  own 
horn. 

A  list  of  40(1  agency  execs  and 
ad  managers  at  target  accounts 
received  a  brass  carriage  horn, 
circa  1890,  hand-delivert'd  by  a 
News  account  exec.  Attached  was 
a  blue  ribbon  bearing  the  News’ 
ad  slogan.  Promotion  manager 
Bob  Peculski  ran  into  a  good 
buy  on  the  Pakistan-imported 
horns  and  figured  the  fit  the 
“everj'thing  except”  idea. 

The  result:  beep-beeping  all 
over  Philadelphia  adland.  and 
jjarticularly  by  HO  local  disc 
jockies  who  beeped  them  on  the 
air. 

Because  one  thing  inevitably 
leads  to  another,  the  promotion 
adapted  itself  to  another  News 
gambit,  a  special  “Sounds  of 
Philadelphia”  section. 


J'he  rubl)er-bulbed  Klaxons 
became  a  natural  for  pushing 
advertising  for  the  youth- 
oriented  section  on  Philadelphia 
music,  and  the  promotion  helped 
pull  21,100  lines  of  advertising 
from  music  and  record  stores, 
stereo,  hi-fi  and  tape  deck  out¬ 
lets,  rock  concerts,  discotheques, 
guitar  drum  and  accessory 
shops. 

News  ad  executives  were  im¬ 
pressed  enough  with  the  success 
of  the  “Sound  of  Philadelphia” 
tab  section,  they  decided  to  make 
it  a  regular  monthly  feature. 
The  .second  section  of  the  series 
on  the  varied  musical  sounds  of 
Scrappletown,  where  the  beat 
varies  from  symphony  to  soul 
and  from  the  traditional  Mum¬ 
mers’  string  bands  to  acid  rock, 
got  a  lift  from  local  deejays 
when  a  second  noise-making 
promotion  piece  was  delivered 
by  the  News  admen — this  time, 
a  chrome,  professional  model 


GIRL  WITH  A  HORN — Jerry  Maddock,  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
promotion  department  secretary,  shows  one  of  the  brass,  Pakistan- 
imported  horns  that  prompted  the  "Sounds  of  Philadelphia." 


sound  effects  “slide  whistle.” 

Meanwhile,  the  original  “Our 
readers  buy  everything  except” 
series  goes  on,  with  a  third 
mailing  in  the  works,  with  ad 
prospects  about  to  receive  a 
ceramic  mug,  and  the  whole 
campaign  backed  up  by  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  full  page  in-paper  ads 
in  the  News.  All  feature  the  slo¬ 
gan,  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
oddball  things  that  News  read¬ 
ers  buy. 

The  gambit  was  not  only  fun, 
Peculski  said,  but  a  “sound” 
promotion. 

Ouch. 


SCHOLARSHIP— The  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sews  and  Sun-Sentinel,  award¬ 
ed  a  $2,000  Carrier  Scholarship 
to  How'ard  W.  Skinner,  a  home 
delivery  carrier  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  for  the  News. 
The  scholarship  is  awarded  to 
the  carrier  who  excels  in  per¬ 
formance  on  his  newspaper 
route,  is  high  academically,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  financial  as- 
si.stance  to  complete  his  educa¬ 
tion.  The  program  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1952  with  a  $1,500 
award.  The  amount  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $2,000  in  1962. 


AMERICAN  CREED  CARD 
— The  Oklahoma  Journal  of- 
fenxl  its  readers  an  “American 
Creed  Card”  in  a  page-one  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  to  date  has  had 
an  ovenvhelming  125,000  re¬ 
quests.  The  cards  carrj’  the  slo¬ 
gan  on  the  front,  “I  am  proud 
to  be  a  card  carrying  Ameri¬ 
can,”  and  the  line  “I  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  the  American’s  Creed.” 
Complete  text  of  the  Creed  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  back  of  the  card. 
The  Journal  ran  two  full-page 
l)romotlon  ads  in  red-black-and- 
blue  on  the  Creed  Cards,  re¬ 
printing  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  national  and  local  leg¬ 
islators,  businessmen,  and  other 
citizens  requesting  the  cards. 
You  can  get  one  by  writing 
John  Potts,  director  of  public 
relations  at  the  Journal.  (John 
was  former  circulation  director 
for  the  Sew  York  World-Tele- 
(/rinu.) 


Houston  fire 
kills  worker, 
stops  press 

A  flash  Are  at  the  printing 
plant  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  put  the  paper’s  press  out 
of  operation  and  killed  a  part- 
time  worker  Friday,  (July  17). 
Printing  of  the  Post  was  taken 
over  by  the  Houston  Chronicle 
pending  repairs  on  the  press. 

The  fire  started  Friday  night 
shortly  after  the  evening’s  run 
was  started,  William  P.  Hobby 
Jr.,  president  and  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  said  several  thousand  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  state  edition  had 
come  ofiT  the  press  w’hen  the  fire 
broke  out.  He  said  the  origin  of 
the  fire  had  not  bt'en  deter¬ 
mined  but  guessed  that  it  may 
have  been  caused  by  an  electri¬ 
cal  short  circuit. 

Hobby  said  the  fire  spread 
ciuickly  and  that  a  “slipper”  in 
an  adjacent  room  was  overcome 
by,  and  subsequently  died  of 
smoke  inhalation.  The  fire  was 
first  seen  when  the  webs  blazed 
up. 

He  said  that  damage  to  the 
press,  a  Goss  Mark  I  with  32 
units  and  three  folders,  was 
“extensive.” 

Printing  of  the  Post  was  tak 
en  over  by  the  Chronicle,  which 
has  the  same  model  press.  The 
Chronicle  prin  all  edi lions  of 
the  Post’s  295,000  circulation 
until  Monday  when  the  Post 
was  able  to  put  eight  units  and 
one  folder  back  into  service, 
The  Post  turned  out  80,000  cop¬ 
ies  Monday  and  by  Tuesday 
a  second  folder  in  operation 
but  production  is  not  expected 
to  get  back  to  normal  until  mid 
August,  Hobby  said. 

The  Post  had  moved  into  new 
offices  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
printing  was  still  being  done  in 
its  old  building.  Hobby  said 
that  damage  to  the  building  it 
self  and  to  other  departments 
was  light. 


NIC  WORKSHOP  —  Con¬ 
tinuing  its  policy  of  annually 
awarding  college  credit  scholar- 
.ships  to  local  educators  for 
graduate  studies  in  the  New'spa- 
per  in  the  Classroom  Workshop 
at  Syracuse  University,  the  De¬ 
troit  Sews  this  year  is  also 
awarding  an  equal  number  of 
scholarships  to  the  University  of 
Iowa.  The  recipients  are  selected 
by  the  respective  Detroit  and 
suburban  school  systems  to  at¬ 
tend  classes. 


Switch  to  morning 
for  Saturday  c<litioii 

The  Marquette  (Mich.)  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  has  changed  its  pub 
lication  schedule  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition  from  evening 
morning.  The  Sunrise  Edition 
contains  Family  Weekly  and 
color  comics  section.  It  goes 
press  shortly  after  midnight. 

The  new'  schedule  of  the 
Panax  Corp.  paper  follows  the 
recent  switch  from  Saturday  af 
temoon  to  Saturday  morning  for 
the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot. 
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Plush  Post  offices 


Executive  offices  are  spacious  and  handsome  with  leather-and-chrome 
chairs,  rosewood  tables  instead  of  desks,  and  vistas  through  great 
expanses  of  tinted  glass.  Several  departments,  including  advertising, 
have  private,  beautifully  appointed  conference  rooms. 


The  editorial  department  of  the  Houston  Post  is  an  entirely  new 
concept.  The  traditional  openess  of  the  "city  room"  is  retained, 
with  the  few  necessary  partitions  using  translucent,  brightly  colored 
plexiglass  screens.  Furnishings  are  "landscaped"  to  correspond  to 
special  working  relationships. 


The  exterior  of  the  Houston  Post's  new  publishing  plant  is  an  im¬ 
posing  contemporary  structure  of  white  aggregate  concrete.  The 
plant  is  a  three-building  complex  providing  159,000  sq.  ft.  of  work 
space  in  a  design  that  allows  for  expansion.  It  is  situated  on  a 
2 1 -acre  site.  Architect  for  the  building  was  Wilson,  Morris,  Crain 
and  Anderson,  a  firm  responsible  for  the  Astrodome,  Number  One 
Shell  Plaxa,  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.'s  Electric  Tower  and  the 
city's  new  downtown  post  office. 


Big  press  order 
in  New  Zealand 


When  a  development  project 
is  completed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Seiv  Zealand  Herald  in  the 

next  few  years  the  publishing 
company,  Wilson  &  Horton 
Ltd.,  anticipates  it  will  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  growth  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  at 

least  until  the  year  2000. 

The  company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  several  periodicals  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Herald,  has  or¬ 

dered  two  new  lines  of  Mark  2 
Viceroy  presses  from  Hoe- 
(’rabtree  Division  of  Crabtree- 
Vickers  Ltd.  in  England.  The 
two  seven-unit  lines  will  be  the 
fir.st  of  this  design  in  New 

Zealand  and  Australia  and  will 
increase  the  maximum  capacity 
from  64  pages  to  112  pages. 

Part  of  the  multi-million- 
dollar  program  is  a  satellite 
printing  plant,  to  be  completed 
by  1973.  The  presses  that  have 
been  in  use  the  past  nine  years 
will  be  dismantled  and  rebuilt 
in  the  new  production  annex 
which  will  contain  automated 
mailroom  equipment. 

The  first  stage  of  a  Photon 
713  photocomposition  system 
will  be  started  this  year. 
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‘Superpops’ 
in  suburbia 
sire  series 


A  “Superpop”  edition  featur¬ 
ing  the  writing  and  art  of  tal¬ 
ented  fathers  of  its  community 
has  sired  a  series  of  special  is¬ 
sues  of  the  weekly  Terra  Linda 
(Calif.)  News. 

“Now  the  mothers  want  to  get 
into  the  act,”  explained  Eric 
Colby,  editor  and  publisher  in 
describing  results  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Day  edition  designed  to 
present  a  profile  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  man  in  this  community  just 
North  of  San  Francisco’s  Golden 
Gate. 

First  application  of  a  new 
technique  which  one  contributor 
to  the  Superpop  edition  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “dry-cleaned  Berk¬ 
eley  Barb”  will  titled  “The 
Trip”  and  will  report  on  travel, 
Colby  said. 

Sequence  plans 

A  “Back  to  School”  eilition 
will  follow  in  the  sequence 
slated  to  lead  to  a  Mother’s  Day 
issue  patterned  after  the  mid- 
June  issue  of  the  weekly.  Impe¬ 
tus  for  the  original  Superpop 
issue  is  expected  to  grow  and 
give  the  News  greater  financial 
support  that  that  obtained  by 
Superpop. 

Despite  intense  promotion, 
merchants  did  not  recognize  the 
potential  of  the  sequence  sire 
and  advertising  ran  only  54  per 
cent.  Appearance  of  the  issue 
created  more  comment,  letters 
and  phone  calls  than  any  previ¬ 
ous  issue  published  during 
Colby’s  five  years  as  publisher. 

“People  enjoyed  it  a  lot,”  he 
reported  as  the  completed  plans 
for  the  July  dinner  gathering 
for  the  contributors  and  the 
schedule  for  the  ujx;oming  Trip 
issue  articles. 

The  description  of  how  the 
suburban  man  enjoys  summer 
will  include  reports  on  wheeling 
across  the  nation  in  a  trailer 
laden  with  a  family  of  six,  a 
cycle  team’s  tour  to  Seattle,  and 
exchange  student  experiences  in 
foreign  lands,  Colby  promised. 

Talent  mustered  for  the  Fa- 
Father’s  Day  was  supplied  by 
communications,  advertising, 
public  relations  people  and 
others  in  the  community.  A 
color  cover  by  Paul  Swords  dis¬ 
played  Superpop  soaring  high 
despite  lawn  mower,  shopping 
cart  and  brief  case  while  fellow 
residents  explained  “It’s  a  bird 
— a  plane — a  freak”  and  “It’s 
superpop,  and  he’s  high  again.” 

The  second  second’s  cover 
presented  pictures  of  the  con¬ 


tributors  and  their  slogan,  “Su¬ 
perpops  arise.”  There  were  17 
special  writers  in  all. 

The  authors  and  the  titles  of 
their  reports  included  “Barbecu¬ 
ing,  the  badge  of  suburbia,”  by 
Lary  Cahn,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  reporter  now 
with  the  Wine  Institute;  “Su¬ 
perpop’s  Psyche,”  by  Dr.  Clyd 
Miller,  psychiatrist;  “How  to  be 
a  Jewish  Father,”  by  Sam  Me- 
blin,  vicepresident,  Arnold,  Pal¬ 
mer  &  Noble,  public  relations 
and  “The  Commute,”  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Rosenburg,  San  Francisco 
banker. 

Then  there  was  the  “Let  me 
take  you  to  my  studio”  report  by 
Tony  Williams,  artist;  “Away 
from  the  straight  and  narrow” 
by  Lou  Ganapoler;  “The  commu¬ 
nity  man”  by  Don  Duerr;  the 
“Effects  of  male  sterilization” 
by  Dr.  X  and  “Homo  Subur- 
banus  .Ameri  Canus”  by  Filmore 
Rodich,  M.D. 

How  it  originated 

In  Colby’s  personal  report  on 
“Suburbanman,”  the  publisher 
confessed  the  idea  developed 
from  a  hand-wringing  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  ad  manager  on 
how  to  pay  the  paper’s  bills. 

Colby  reported  Mel  Waren- 
back.  News  art  director,  egged 
on  his  delusions  that  a  special 
father’s  day  issue  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  that  every  merchant 
would  want  to  adv'ertise  in  it. 

“The  routine  of  making  a 
newspaper  every  week  was  get¬ 
ting  me  d)wn,”  Colby  added.  “I 
felt  that  both  I  and  the  readers 
needed  a  change.” 


Milwaukee  Journal  buys 
another  knowledge  firm 


Hockey-basketball  bill 
will  be  charity  affair 

Scripps-Howard’s  Cleveland 
Press,  sponsor  of  the  country’s 
only  pro  football  doubleheader, 
will  present  a  hockey-basketball 
twin  bill  on  October  4. 

The  National  Hockey  League’s 
Minnesota  North  Stars  will  play 
the  Cleveland  Barons  at  5  p.m. 
and  the  Cavaliers,  Cleveland’s 
new  NBA  team,  will  make  its 
first  appearance  in  Cleveland’s 
Arena,  meeting  the  Milwaukee 
Bucks  at  8:. 30  p.m. 

The  Press’  Helping  Hand 
charity  fund  will  benefit  from 
the  program,  as  it  has  for  eight 
years  with  the  football  double- 
header,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Browns.  A  total  of 
064,859  fans  have  attended  the 
eight  Browms-Press  doublehead¬ 
ers.  The  charity  fund  has  real¬ 
ized  more  than  $130,000  from 
the  twin  bills. 

Another  sports  event,  of 
which  the  Press  is  a  sponsor  and 
which  benefits  the  Helping  Hand 
Fund,  is  the  Cleveland  Open 
Golf  Tournament. 


The  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
7ial  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has 
purchased  Radiant  Educational 
Corporation,  Morton  Grove,  Ill. 

Radiant  produces  and  markets 
educational  materials  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  special  education 
fields,  under  the  trademark, 
“Knowledge  Aids.” 

Irwin  Maier,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Journal  Company, 
said  that  the  new  acquisition 
would  become  the  Knowledge 
Aid  Division  of  a  new  education 
subsidiary,  Milwaukee  Journal 
Education  Inc. 

Joseph  S.  Bower,  40,  was 
named  president  of  the  new  sub¬ 
sidiary.  He  is  a  former  senior 
vicepresident  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Educational  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Officers  and  directors  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Education  Inc. 
are:  D.  B.  Abert,  chairman;  R. 
K.  Drew,  vicechairman;  J.  S. 
Bower,  president;  T.  J.  McCol- 
low,  vicepresident;  W.  J.  Heyse, 


8  journalists  complete 
fellowship  program 

Eight  journalists  who  have 
completed  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram  received  certificates  at  a 
recent  dinner  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Student  Union 
Building  at  Amher.st. 

The  presentation  was  made 
by  Oswald  Tippo,  the  universi¬ 
ty  chancellor,  and  remarks 
were  provided  by  Joseph 
Doherty,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
president  of  the  (New  England 
Society’  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors)  . 

The  Fellowship  Program  is  a 
graduate-level  study  series  for 
woi'king  journalists.  Partici¬ 
pants,  over  a  two-year  period 
(on  a  part-time  basis),  may 
earn  nine  credits  towards  a 
master’s  degree.  The  Program 
is  headed  by  Arthur  Musgrave, 
professor  of  journalistic  studies. 

Recipients  of  certificates 
were :  George  Apgar,  former 
news  editor,  Amherst  Record; 
Gerald  Cain,  Springfield  Union; 
George  Gadauskas,  Hartford 
bureau  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  Floyd  R.  Maynard, 
Ware  Rii'er  News;  Robert  A. 
McLean,  Boston  Globe;  Flor¬ 
ence  R.  Niles,  Worcester  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette;  Jonn  Peterson, 
North  Adams  Transcript;  and 
James  A.  Rosenthal,  Providence 
Jonmal-Bulletui, 


vicepresident;  Frank  Kelly, 
secretary,  and  George  Comte,  di¬ 
rector. 

In  June,  the  Journal  Company 
began  expansion  into  the  educa¬ 
tion  field  with  the  purchase  of 
Roa’s  Films,  Inc.,  a  Milwaukee 
firm  specializing  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids. 

The  Journal  Company  also 
owns  Tempo  Communications 
Inc.,  a  national  printing  compa¬ 
ny,  and  operates  Milwaukee  ra¬ 
dio  and  tilevision  facilities. 


J-students  work 
on  reports  on 
race  relations 

A  journalism  student  from 
Northwestern  University  and 
two  English  majors  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University’  are 
working  this  summer  in  an 
eight-week  intern  program  at 
the  Race  Relations  Information 
Center  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Selected  from  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  was  John  A.  Roberts  of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Chosen  from  Tennessee  State 
were  Mrs.  Betty  Jean  Overton 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Miss 
Gloria  Carniece  Johnson  of 
Nashville.  All  are  21. 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  executive 
director  of  the  Information  Cen¬ 
ter,  said  the  interns  will  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  a  case 
study  of  the  model  cities  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  write  articles 
for  RRIC’s  semi-monthly’  news¬ 
letter. 

The  Race  Relations  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  is  a  private,  non¬ 
profit,  foundation-financed  orga¬ 
nization  which  publishes  special 
reports  once  a  month  in  addition 
to  its  twice-monthly  newsletter, 
the  Race  Relations  Reporter. 

Among  the  special  reports 
prepared  by  the  RRIC  are  “The 
Klan:  Collapsed  and  Dormant,” 
“Invaders  from  a  Black  Nation” 
(the  Black  Muslims),  “Cubans 
In  Miami,”  “Black  Politics  in  a 
Dying  City,”  and  “How  Soulful 
is  Soul  Radio?” 

In  preparation  this  summer 
are  the  Model  Cities  case  study 
and  an  examination  of  the 
status  of  black  athletes,  both 
professionals  and  amateurs. 
Copies  of  any  report  can  be 
ordered  for  $1.  Yearly  subcrip- 
tions  are  $15  for  the  reports  and 
the  newsletter. 
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We’re  helping  put 
certain  friendly  comer  druggists 
out  of  business. 


We  don't  mean  legitimate 
pharmacists. 

We  mean  pushers  selling  drugs 
to  our  kids-to  teenagers  and 
('ven  younger. 

The  spreading  use  of  drugs  by 
our  kids  must  be  stopped.  To  do 
this  nationwide,  communities  must 
understand  the  problem  so  they 
(  an  take  meaningful  action. 

A  series  of  drug  seminars 

We're  helping  by  funding  a  series 
of  drug  seminars  in  selected  com¬ 
munities,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Criminal  Justice. 

These  seminars,  designed  to  tell 
entire  communities  how  to  cope 
with  the  drug  threat,  feature  a 
panel  of  psychologists,  sociologists 
and  medical  experts,  each  a 
recognized  drug-control  authority. 

Most  drug-control  programs  are 
concerned  with  treatment  of 


addicts.  These  seminars  are  aimed 
at  prevention;  determining  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  how  to 
analyze  community  conditions  that 
contribute  to  addiction,  how 
to  identify  symptoms  of  addiction, 
how  to  prevent  addiction's 
further  growth. 

But  the  seminars  are  only  a 
beginning.  To  completely  eliminate 
the  drug  threat  requires  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  government,  educational 
institutions,  industry  and  communi- 
ties-and,  most  of  all,  parents  and 
their  children. 

Helping  with  other  problems 

To  help  ease  the  critical  housing 
shortage,  our  Levitt  subsidiary 
has  broken  ground  for  a  pilot 
factory  that  will  produce 
sectionalized  houses. 

(The  concept  was  extensively  tested 
in  a  Levitt  townhouse  project.) 
Quality  will  be  maintained  while 


costs  will  be  less  than  those  for 
conventional  building. 

To  help  minority-group  Americans 
lead  productive  lives,  we  have 
recruiting  and  training  programs 
that  enable  us  to  employ  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  percentage  of 
minority-group  Americans  than  the 
reported  national  minority 
employment  rate. 

We  are  sponsoring  a  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Corporation  (MESBIC), 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commerce 
Department's  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise,  to  provide 
venture  capital  and  modern 
management  acumen  to  qualified 
minority  businessmen. 

ITT  and  you 

We  don't  pretend  we  can  do  it 
all.  But  we  are  helping. 

Migratory  workers  in  Florida  are 
being  trained  for  assembly  line 
work.  We  support  the  national  and 
the  New  York  Urban  Coalitions.  We 
are  studying  malnutrition  problems 
in  poverty  areas.  We  are 
conducting  research  in  air  and  water 
pollution  control. 

As  Business  Week  magazine 
pointed  out  in  a  December  6 
editorial  last  year:  "The  great 
American  corporation  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  device  ever 
invented  for  getting  things  done  in 
a  free  society.  When  there  are  jobs 
to  be  done,  the  American  people 
turn  instinctively  to  the  corpora¬ 
tions  to  do  them." 

And  when  the  corporations 
respond,  that's  good  for  you  and 
people  everywhere. 

Drug  pushers  excepted. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Rftieth  i  I  I  I  II  I  I 
Anniversary  |  ■  ■  ■ 
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SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Gerber  says 
press  is  too 
soft  on  Agnew 

The  press  is  too  docile  when 
it  comes  to  answering  Vice 
President  Agnew’s  attacks,  says 
Thomas  Gerber,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor. 

Gerber  told  the  members  of 
the  Vermont  Press  Associate  at 
Ludlow  recently  that  “the  Vice 
President  is  not  a  buffoon.  He  is 
hurting  us.  He  is  not  telling  the 
truth,  but  people  are  believing 
him.” 

Part  of  the  fault,  Gerber 
said,  is  due  to  the  fact  the  news 
media  have  been  “hitting  back 
with  powder  puffs”  and  have 
not  been  getting  across  the  fact 
that  Agnew  wants  the  news  told 
his  way,”  with  contrary  consid¬ 
erations  omitted,  with  emphasis 
on  what  he  thinks  is  important 
for  his  own  purposes.” 

“What  do  we  do?”  Gerber 
asked.  “We  sit  and  take  it  like  a 
bunch  of  whipped  puppies.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  for  folks  who  are  in  the 
communications  business,  we 
are  lousy  communicators  about 
ourselves.  The  public  just  does 


not  comprehend  what  our  role  is 
in  society,  what  our  obligations 
are  to  our  readers,  or  by  what 
ethical  standards  we  operate. 

We  have  an  infinitely  better 
story  to  tell  than  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident.  But  the  whole  newspaper 
profession  is  missing  out  on  this 
glistening  chance  to  tell  it. 

For  in.stance,  last  month  at  a 
meeting  of  international  jour¬ 
nalists  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ag¬ 
new  accused  newspapers  of 
playing  up  the  so-called  My  Lai 
massacre  in  South  Vietnam  by 
U.S.  troops  and  neglecting  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Hue  by  North  Vietna¬ 
mese. 

There  was  no  response  to  this 
charge  that  I  saw.  Yet  look  at 
the  opportunities. 

“The  My  Lai  massacre  was  a 
cover-up  by  the  government  in 
the  first  place.  Second,  when  the 
mass  graves  of  the  Hue  victims 
were  discovered,  it  was  on  the 
front  page  of  every  nevrspaper 
1  saw,  and  I  look  at  more  than 
a  dozen  a  day. 

“But  nobody  challenged  him. 

“As  a  profession,  we  were  po¬ 
lite. 

“We  don’t  have  to  be.  We  just 
have  to  tell  the  truth,  even  if 
it’s  embarrassing  to  the  second 
highest  official  in  our  land. 

“Thank  God,  we  can  do  it.” 


Regardless  of  the  weather 

Advertisino  climate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daily  newspapers 

Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper  is  a  “local 
news”  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of  local  happenings  creates 
a  most  favorable  "climate"  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that  gives  depth  of 
readership  to  every  page  of  the  newspaper.  That  means 
even  modest  space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discover  all  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  smaller 
city  daily  newspapers,  try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets. 
Ask  us  about  it! 
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-  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Jingo  Bells 

The  following  wire  service  dispatch  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  handled  in  a  tendentious  fashion: 

“WASHINGTON — At  the  request  of  the  Trinidad  gov¬ 
ernment,  si.x  U.S.  Navy  ships  sailed  today  toward  the 
troubled  Caribbean  island,  according  to  Pentagon  sources. 

“A  Pentagon  spokesman,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  said  the 
helicopter  carrier  Guadalcanal,  accompanied  by  five 
smaller  ships,  was  sent  out  of  San  Juan  as  a  ‘precaution¬ 
ary  measure.’ 

“Friedheim  would  not  say  officially  that  the  movements 
concerned  the  disorders  in  Trinidad.  How’ever,  it  was 
unofficially  confirmed  that  the  ships  were  headed  there  at 
the  request  of  the  Trinidad  government. 

“The  Guadalcanal  was  said  to  carrj’  about  2,00(1  Marines 
and  30  helicopters. 

“The  ships  were  not  dispatched  with  the  intention  of 
landing  troops,  the  sources  said,  but  simply  to  have  men 
in  the  general  area  in  the  event  an  emergency  occurred 
and  if  Americans  had  to  be  evacuated  from  Trinidad. 

“At  the  White  House,  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler 
said  the  six  ships  had  been  placed  on  alert  ‘as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure.’ 

“Ziegler  said  they  would  be  ready  in  the  event  a  need 
developed  to  evacuate  U.S.  citizens.  He  added:  ‘We  have  no 
plans  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Trini- 
dad-Tobago’.” 

My  reaction,  on  reading  the  lead,  was  “Here  we  go 
again,”  and  it  w’as  not  until  I  reached  the  la.st  third  of 
the  story  that  I  felt  reassured  to  the  contrary.  Why  could 
not  the  lead  have  said, 

“At  the  request  of  the  Trinidad  government,  six  U.S. 
Navy  ships  .sailed  today  toward  the  troubled  Caribbean 
island  to  be  ready  if  Americans  had  to  be  evacuated. 
There  is  no  intention  to  land  troops”? 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  story  was  deliberately  or¬ 
ganized  as  it  was  because  of  the  journalistic  syndrome 
that  calls  for  squeezing  all  the  excitement,  false  or  not, 
and  perhaps  apprehension,  possible  out  of  a  situation,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  an  example  of  ineptitude.  I  do 
know  that  the  tendency  to  hype  things  up,  even  at  the 
risk  of  misrepresentation,  is  endemic  among  newspaper¬ 
men.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  I  learned  to  resist  it  in 
myself. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  lead  as  I  have  rewritten  it 
might  have  l)een  followed  by: 

“At  the  White  House,  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler 
said,  ‘We  have  no  plans  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Trinidad-Tobago’.”  This,  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
assuring  sentences  to  Americans  worried  about  entangle¬ 
ments  in  far  places  for  questionable  reasons — and  this 
includes  a  great  many  Americans — appearetl  no  earlier 
in  the  original  version  than  at  the  very  end. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  phrase 
precautionary  measure  is  .stupidly  repeated  in  the  next- 
to-last  paragraph,  once  again  in  the  unthinking  manner 
of  many  reporters,  who  cannot  believe  that  the  reader  is 
bright  enough  to  assimilate  a  simple  idea  from  seeing  it 
stated  once.  For  that  matter,  the  story  also  contains 
footless  repetition  of  “at  the  request  of  the  Trinidad  gov¬ 
ernment”  and  of  the  ])ossible  need  to  evacuate  American 
citizens. 
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We  don’t  mean  the  generation  gap  between  Mom  and  Dad  and  Junior— 
we  mean  the  one  between  the  Go-Go  Years  and  the  Golden  Years. 
The  hottest  column  on  the  syndicate  circuit  these  days  is 
“Dear  Nana,”  the  sounding  board  where  the  senior  citizen 
asks  the  questions  and  gets  the  answers. 

No  column  in  the  fifteen-year  history  of  Copley  News  Service 
has  received  such  public  acceptance  as  “Dear  Nana,” 
the  answer  forum  for  those  who  have  turned  the  corner. 

“Nana,”  or  “Grandma”  to  you,  is  the  first  authentic  feature  to  serve  the 
elder  generation.  It’s  not  an  advice-to-the-lovelorn  column,  but  one 
that  gets  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  in  helping  solve  the  personal, 
everyday  problems  facing  senior  citizens. 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  feature  tailored  for  the  people  who  read  your 
newspaper  from  cover  to  cover. 

It’s  a  cinch  to  be  copied,  but  you  have  the  chance  to  become  a  charter 
member  of  the  “Dear  Nana”  club.  Details  cost  you  nothing. 
They’re  available  by  a  simple  collect  phone  call  to  Copley  News  Service. 


C  O  P  U  E  Y  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 
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‘Good  Neighbor’  helps 
Peruvian  quake  relief 


The  Paterson  (N.J.)  News  ac¬ 
tivated  its  “good  neighbor”  poli¬ 
cy  for  the  victims  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  Peru  and  publisher 
Harry  B.  Haines  was  able  to 
hand  over  $5,800  to  relief  agen¬ 
cies. 

Only  two  years  ago,  Haines 
started  off  a  relief  fund  for  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  suburban  flood  with  a 
personal  check  for  $1,000  and 
the  newspaper’s  appeal  brought 
in  a  total  of  $50,000. 

With  a  colony  of  Peruvians 
in  the  Paterson  area,  Haines 
moved  promptly  after  publishing 
the  news  of  the  earthquake,  rock 
slides  and  floods  in  northern 
Peru.  He  started  the  campaign 
with  a  ch  ck  for  $500.  In  less 
than  a  month  News  readers  con¬ 
tributed  $5,800  in  cash  and  large 
quantities  of  clothing,  bedding, 
medicines,  food  and  other  relief 
supplies. 

Announcing  the  drive,  Haines 
took  cognizance  of  the  less  than 
cordial  relations  that  had  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  U.S.  and  Peru 
following  the  ouster  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Fernando  Belaunde  Terr>’ 


and  the  subsetjuent  seizures  of 
U.S.  industries  and  fishing  ves¬ 
sels. 

“But  at  times  like  this,”  he 
said,  “we  must  put  aside  differ¬ 
ences  of  philosophy  and  political 
allegiance  and  think  only  with 
the  heart.  We  must  act  with 
mercy  and  human  compassion  as 
good  neighbors  across  the  miles 
.  .  .  across  the  hemispheres.” 

News  readers  responded  in 
that  spirit. 

The  Newspaper’s  low  key 
campaign  relied  solely  on  edito¬ 
rial  appeal  to  spark  voluntary 
giving. 

Its  June  4th  edition  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Quake 
Fund  campaign  had  barely  come 
off  the  press  when  a  Peruvian 
physician  walked  onto  the  edito¬ 
rial  office  with  the  first  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  public,  a  do¬ 
nation  of  $300. 

“My  family  is  in  Lima,”  he 
said.  “Thank  God  they  were 
spared.  Take  this  to  help  the 
others.” 

The  Spanish  Apostolate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Pat¬ 


erson  which  sponsors  a  mission 
center  in  Ica,  Peru,  opened  the 
dooi’s  of  its  local  headquarters 
as  a  receiving  depot  for  relief 
.supplies.  Teen-age  addicts  from 
the  St.  Dismas  Narcotics  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Center  did  the  sorting 
and  packing. 

.Male  alcoholics  undergoing  re¬ 
habilitation  at  the  adjacent  Mt. 
Carmel  Guild  did  the  carting  in 
Guild  trucks  to  Kennedy  Airport 
for  shipment  to  Pei-u.  Braniff 
Airlines  set  aside  a  portion  of 
cargo  space  on  each  flight  to 
transport  Peruvian  relief  sup¬ 
plies  free  of  charge. 

The  “Christians  in  Action” 
boys  club  of  a  Calvinist-oriented 
junior  high  school  raised  $450  in 
an  intra-school  collection. 

Four  suburban  children  sold 
their  favorite  books  and  toys  to 
raise  $9.50.  Several  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches  took  spe¬ 
cial  offerings  for  Peimvian  re¬ 
lief. 

A  Boy  Scout  troop  sponsored 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  As¬ 
sociation  canvassed  their  troop 
neighborhood  and  gathered 
enough  food  to  fill  100  large  car¬ 
tons. 

The  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  at  an  area  Ford  Motor 
Co.  assembly  plant  collected  a 
truck-load  of  clothing  and  some 
$400  in  cash.  The  Passaic  Coun¬ 
ty  Technical  and  Vocational 


High  School  supplied  the  van 
and  the  crew  to  handle  the  pick¬ 
up. 

A  ham  radio  operator  hurried 
home  from  his  job  in  a  steel  mill 
each  night  to  make  radio-phone 
patch  contact  between  the  Pat¬ 
erson  priest  directing  relief  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Chimbote  area  of  L 
Peini  and  the  News  reporter  on  I 
the  Quake  Fund  assignment,  i 
This  enabled  the  newspaper  to  ^ 
give  its  readers  daily  first-hand  ® 
reports  from  the  disaster  scene, 
often  scoops  on  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  News  wound  up  its  Quake 
Fund  campaign  June  30.  The 
cash  was  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  Church  World  Service, 
relief  arm  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  representing  Pro¬ 
testant  and  Orthodox  Christian 
Churches,  and  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  relief  effort  being  directed 
from  the  local  Diocesan  Mission 
Center  in  Peru.  Clothing  and 
other  relief  supplies  were  sent 
for  general  distribution  through 
relief  agencies  w'orking  through-  ! 
out  the  disaster  area. 

• 

Farm  editor  at  PI) 

Raymond  L.  Bridge,  who  has 
been  doing  editorial  assignments 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Wa.shington,  has 
been  named  farm  editor  of  the 
Clerelnnd  Plain  Dealer. 


1970 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

$11/500  to  Winners  for  Best  .  .  . 


•  Women's  Pages 

•  Fashion  Reporting 

•  Reporting-Writing 

•  Photography 


Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards, 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

(Deadline  for  Entries:  Sept  30,  1970) 
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Households 


$4j^J40 


$885,999 

14.4% 


CLEVELAND 


ft  new  market. 
Tfie  Plain  Dealer 


And  Its 


1 

I 

I  In  Cleveland,  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market, 

I  The  PLAIN  DEALER  is 

I  THE  STARTER. 


437  INCREASE 


540,960 

(3/31/70) 


30,554  INCREASE 


388,247 

9,003  DECREASE 


Sunday 
Plain  Dealer 


Daily 

Plain  Dealer 


379,244 

(3/31/70) 


The  Cleveland 
Press 


Defining  ttie  Cleveland  market  used  to  be  a  simple  matter  for 
media  men.  Just  turn  to  Ohio  and  check  under  “C.”  Simple  — 
but  that  was  yesterday,  and  arbitrary  government  boundaries 
don't  define  markets  anymore.  People  and  highways  do. 

Today,  new  clusters  of  buying  power  and  increased  mobility 
make  Cleveland  a  16-county  market  —  the  TCM. 


$9,156,724 

100,0% 

$15,087,765 

100,0% 


402,479 

(3/31/70) 


Circulation  Growth 


National  Representatives; 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives; 

The  Corfield  Company,  New  York  Newspaper  1 


Effective  Buying  Income 


$2,2^,699 

24.4% 


$4,996,758 

54,6% 


(Figures  in  Thousands) 


$8,389,255 

55.6% 


Since  March  31,  1960,  The  Plain  Dealer  has  added  94,337  week¬ 
day  subscribers:  The  Cleveland  Press  has  lost  9,003. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  circulation  is  better  than  90%  home  delivered. 


Important  facts  about  The  Plain  Dealer 

•  The  PD  is  first  in  daily  national  advertising  in  Cleveland. 

•  7  out  of  10  daily  classified  ads  in  Cleveland’s  major  news¬ 
papers  are  placed  in  the  PD. 

•  Nearly  2  out  of  3  pages  of  daily  women’s  apparel  adver¬ 
tising  in  Cleveland’s  major  newspapers  are  in  the  PD. 


All  these  households  and  dollars 
and  sales  are  spread  over  16  coun¬ 
ties,  laced  by  a  network  of  new 
interstate  highways.  No  spot  in  this 
market  area  is  more  than  40  minutes 
by  car  from  the  PLAIN  DEALER’S 
home  county.  A  market  that’s  all 
under  one  blanket,  and  the  PD  is 
that  blanket.  The  PD's  daily  circu¬ 
lation  growth,  compared  with  THE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS,  shows  how 
that  blanket  is  spreading. 


COVERAGE 


Within  Cuyahoga  county: 

•  87.7%  of  the  daily  Plain  Dealer’s  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  top  three  economic  areas. 

These  top  three  economic  areas  account  for: 

•  90.0%  of  total  retail  spending 

•  89.7%  of  families  earning  $10,000  or  over 

•  81.6%  of  the  families  with  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$9,999 

•  80.9%  of  the  people  who  have  completed  high  school 

•  86.7%  of  the  people  who  have  attended  at  least  one  year 
of  college 

•  85.0%  of  the  owner-occupied  housing  units 


In  the  15  adjoining  counties: 

•  4  out  of  5  heads  of  PD  subscribing  households  have  com¬ 
pleted  high  school 

•  Better  than  1  of  every  4  professional  and  technical  work¬ 
ers  are  PD  subscribers 

•  Better  than  7  of  every  10  homes  valued  above  $25,000  are 
occupied  by  PD  subscribers 

•  Nearly  9  of  10  PD  subscribers  own  their  own  homes 

•  Almost  1  of  every  2  families  in  this  area  earning  over 
$10,000  annually  is  a  PD  subscriber 

•  Better  than  7  of  every  10  PD  subscribers  earn  $7,500 
or  more 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  the  reach  and  a  circulation  balanced  with 
the  clusters  of  buying  power  throughout  the  16-county  Total 
Cleveland  Market.  Reach  and  balance,  and  also  influence: 


INFLUENCE 


Editorial  vitality  under  Publisher-Editor  Thomas  Vail  has  accel¬ 
erated  the  morning  reading  trend  and  increased  The  Plain 
Dealer  penetration  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market. 


Total  Retail  Sales 


$2,807,306 

45.8% 


$1,758,175 

23.5% 


(Figures  in  Thousands) 

$4,461,851 

59.5% 


$6,135,038 

100,0% 

I  $7,490,505 
100,0% 


%  =  Share  of  TCM.  Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


The  new  Total  Cleveland  Market  (TCM) 


Cuyahoga  county 
Cleveland  Suburbs 


IS  Surrounding  Counties 


257,900 
20.9%  I 
2M.700 
21.7% 


CIRCLL.\1H)> 

Return  and  shortage 
policies  are  varied 


What  policy  docs  your  circu¬ 
lation  department  follow  with 
regard  to  returns  and  short¬ 
ages? 

The  question  was  put  to  niem- 
t)ers  of  the  Institute  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  and  a  dozen  replies  were 
selected  to  show  the  range  of 
practices. 

George  K.  Dahl,  editor  of  the 
\'eivspaper  Controller,  summar¬ 
ized  the  samples  as  follows: 

Actual  unsold  copies  are  cred¬ 
ited  as  returns.  City  dealers 
must  return  full  copies,  district 
dealers  the  front-page  heading 
only.  Returns  are  noted  each 
month;  if  they  become  exces¬ 
sive,  draws  ai’e  adjusted  ac¬ 
cordingly  by  the  circulation 
manager. 

For  country  circulation,  we 
try  to  control  returns  .so  they 
won’t  exceed  10  percent  of  news¬ 
stand  sale  total  for  dealer.  If 
they  do  exceed  10  percent,  the 
draw  is  adjusted.  Newspaper 
masthead,  including  date,  must 
he  returned  for  credit.  For  city 
branches  and  streets,  we  try  to 
control  returns  to  15  percent 
daily  and  10  percent  Sunday; 
otherwise  the  draw  is  adjusted. 
For  return  credit,  entire  news¬ 
paper  must  be  returned.  For 
city-home  delivery,  newspaper- 
t)oys  receive  their  papers  at  bulk 
stations.  If  they  leave  short  and 
call  office  for  replacement,  we 
charge  if  it  is  their  fault. 

No  shortages  are  credited 
without  an  investigation.  We 
give  full  returns  in  city  and 
RTZ  if  the  dtsaler  returns  full 
newspapers.  All  other  dealers 
are  on  a  no-returnable  basis. 


Return  unused  copies 

Our  practice  is  to  allow  our 
dealers  returns  of  up  to  10  per¬ 
cent  of  their  draw.  To  receive 
credit  for  these  returns,  dealers 
in  our  city  zone  must  return  un¬ 
used  copies.  From  dealers  out¬ 
side  our  area,  our  policy  is  to 
accept  the  dated  masthead. 

Credits  for  returns  are  given 
to  stores  only — not  to  carriers  or 
dealers.  Our  delivery  vehicles 
pick  up  papers  returned,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  return  slip.  Short¬ 
ages  are  infrequent,  but  are 
credited  if  not  replaced  the  same 
day. 

We  are  on  a  full  return  basis 
and  require  the  return  of  either 
the  full  paper  or  the  flag.  The 
exception  to  this  is  a  dealer  in 
an  outlying  area  who  is  on  a 
full  return  basis  and  sends  in  a 
statement  of  returns  supported 
by  billings  to  each  store  or  out¬ 
let  showing  gross  less  unsold 
copies. 

We  take  returns  from  our 
larger  dealers.  If  they  are 
short,  we  try  to  cover  it  or  else 
noiTnally  credit  account.  Return 
percentage  is  based  on  20  per¬ 
cent  to  35  percent,  depending  on 
area  and  date  of  issue.  No  re¬ 
turns  accepted  from  outside  the 
area. 

Dealers  are  allowed  wholesale 
price  for  returns.  Carriers  and 
dealers  are  instructed  to  call  the 
circulation  department  by  5:00 
p.m.  when  short,  so  difference 
can  be  made  up  by  the  standby 
route  jumper,  who  has  two-way 
radio  on  his  vehicle. 

Credit  is  given  for  shortages 
reported  within  24  hours.  We 


In  newspapers, 70%  of  Banimor^s 

°  advertising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 


offer  dealers  their  choice  of  low 
rate-no  return  or  high  rate  with 
returns.  Masthead  must  be  re¬ 
turned  for  credit. 

Full  credit  to  dealers 

We  give  full  credit  to  all 
new.stand  dealers.  For  example, 
if  a  store  receives  100  papers 
and  .sells  90,  it  receives  credit 
for  10  papers.  The  unsold  pa¬ 
pers  are  picked  up  each  week, 
and  the  number  of  returns  per 
day  is  calculated.  The  gross 
draws  are  then  adjusted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  try  to  keep  store 
returns  at  10  percent  a  week. 
High  schools  in  this  area  play 
basketball  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings.  If  any  of  the  teams 
are  in  the  running  for  champi¬ 
onships,  we  make  sure  their 
areas  are  well  covered  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Returns  in  our  case  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  select  accounts  selling  a 
minimum  net  of  20  papers  daily. 
Shortages  are  replaced  or  cred¬ 
ited.  We  in.struct  our  newspa- 
perboys  to  buy  replacements 
from  stores,  and  've  reimburse 
them  by  cash.  Depending  on 
area  from  w'hich  they  come, 
credit  for  returns  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  full  papers  or  mast¬ 
heads. 

We  try  to  keep  unsolds  and 
shortages  at  a  minimum.  Re¬ 
turns  are  based  on  5  percent  of 
supplies  sold  to  vendors  and  sent 
to  agents  on  consignment. 
Agents  return  a  monthly  “Un¬ 
sold  Sheet”  which  shows  the  un¬ 
solds  on  a  daily  basis.  Analysis 
enables  us  to  reduce  supplies  au¬ 
tomatically,  or  to  increase  those 
for  particular  days  if  a  deflnite 
sell-out  pattern  emerges. 

The  city  dealer  returns  the 
whole  newspaper,  but  his  out-of- 
town  counterpart  simply  returns 
the  sheet.  However,  those  in  the 
second  category  must  retain  un¬ 
solds  for  ten  days  after  the  end 
of  each  month,  for  spot-checking 
by  a  supervisor. 


Contract  sets  up 
‘hot  line’  for 
production  snag 

A  “hot  line”  system  for 
dealing  quickly  with  in-plant 
labor-management  problems  is 
a  feature  of  the  three-year 
agreement  between  unions  and 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.  C. 

The  contract,  effective  May 
15,  ended  a  12-week  shutdown 
of  the  Province  and  the  Sun. 
Management  said  that  a  series 
of  production  slowdown  had 
m£.de  it  impossible  to  continue 
publication. 

Unions  involved  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
the  Typographical  Union,  the 
Mailers,  the  Pressmen  and  the 
Stereotypers. 

Here’s  how  the  procedure 
will  work: 

A  special  committee  will  be 
e.stablished  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  designated  by  each  Union. 
If  the  Company  feels  it  is 
“suffering  some  form  of  inter¬ 
ference  by  employees  affecting 
the  operation  of  any  of  its  de¬ 
partments,”  it  may  call  for  a 
meeting  with  the  committee  to 
resolve  the  problems.  If  they 
can’t  reach  agreement  within 
an  hour,  both  sides  will  auto¬ 
matically  move  to  arbitration. 

An  arbitrator,  agreed  by  both 
sides  or  appointed  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labor,  may  rule  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  spot  on  the  spe¬ 
cific  problem  and  his  decision 
will  be  binding. 

Employee  Relations  manager 
Don  Fergusson  described  the 
procedure  as  strictly  an  emer¬ 
gency  arrangement.  He  said  it 
is  not  designed  to  supplant  or¬ 
dinary  management  or  griev¬ 
ance  procedures. 

• 

McGiffin  firm  buys 
a  papers  in  desert 


3  policemen  sue  paper 
on  graft  inference 

Police  Chief  Dallas  Bias  and 
two  city  police  detectives  have 
filed  separate  suits  against  the 
Daily  Gazette  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette. 

The  suits,  seeking  a  collective 
judgment  of  $1,3.50,000  in  dam¬ 
ages,  arose  from  an  article  enti¬ 
tled  “City  Vice  Spurs  2-Way 
Wariness”  which  was  published 
on  the  front  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  June  24. 

In  addition  to  Bias,  Robert  L. 
Crouse  and  Peter  Biagi  III  filed 
the  suits.  They  charged  that  the 
story  portrayed  them  as  being 
engaged  in  the  acceptance  of 
graft. 


Both  of  Yucca  Valley’s  (Calif.) 
weekly  newspapers,  the  14-year- 
old  Hi-Desert  Star,  published  as 
a  standard  on  Thursday,  and 
the  Yucca  Valley  News,  issued 
as  a  tabloid  on  Wednesday, 
have  been  purchased  by  W.  J. 
McGiffin  Newspaper  Company, 
publishers  of  newspapers  in 
California  and  Iowa. 

W.  J.  Brehm,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  McGiffin  organ¬ 
ization  said  publishers  of  both 
the  desert  newspapers  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  job.  They  are  Dar¬ 
rell  Degenhart  of  the  letterpress 
Hi-Desert  Star,  and  Dolores 
“Dee”  Davis  of  the  News,  which 
has  been  printed  offset. 

Mel  Hodell  of  Upland,  a 
former  California  newspaper 
publisher,  handled  the  sale  as 
broker. 
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Howtodiga 
hole  and  pull  it 
in  after  you. 


That  used  to  be  funny.  Now  it’s 
exactly  what  Humble’s  uranium 
mine  in  Wyoming  will  do. 

As  new  sections  of  the  mine  are 
developed,  the  earth  will  be  used 
to  fill  old  sections.  The  water  we 
use  won’t  leave  the  mine  site. 
Mine  waste  will  be  handled  so  it 
can’t  be  washed  away  by  rain.  Or 
escape  into  the  air. 

Later,  we’ll  cover  this  waste, 
plant  native  grasses  over  it  and 
leave  a  small  lake.  When  we’re 


through,  it  will  be  hard  to  tell 
we  were  ever  there. 

Meanwhile,  our  mine  will 
create  new  jobs  for  local  people. 
More  money  will  be  spent  locally. 
And  the  "yellow-cake”  we  produce 
will  help  meet  the  nation’s 
expanding  energy  needs. 

We  try  to  make  people  glad  we 
came  to  their  community.  Because 
we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products 
and  a  fair  profit,  that  there’s 


added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something 
extra. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  al]  the  extras. 


XUM 


Goss 

Headliner  Mark  II 


Proven  performance  makes 
it  the  choice  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers 


GD55 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


XUM 


5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Daily-affilialed  shopper 
is  called  instant  success 


The  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Neus- 
Suu  and  sister  publication,  the 
LihertyviUe  I  ndcpendent-Regis- 
tcr,  have  launched  a  weekly 
shoppinfr  Kuide. 

The  News-Sun,  a  six-day,  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  reaches  about  40.- 
000  of  the  100,000  homes  in 
Lake  County,  and  the  weekly 
ReRister  goes  into  7,000.  F. 
Ward  Just  is  the  publisher. 

.Advertisers  in  both  newspa¬ 
pers  wanted  more  circulation,  so 
the  Lake  County  Shopper  came 
into  existence.  It  is  mailed  each 
Wednesday  to  an  additional  33,- 
000. 

“We  expected  it  to  take  six 
months  to  pet  off  the  pround,” 
says  Roy  Dupuis,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  shopper  co¬ 
ordinator,  “We  have  put  out  five 
editions  and  already  it  can  be 
called  a  hup-  success.  Roth  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers  of  the 
.shoi)per  have  exi)ressed  pleasure 
with  it.” 

■About  85  percent  of  the  shop¬ 
per.  which  has  averaged  24 
l)age.s,  is  filled  with  advertising. 

The  remaining  space  is  filled 
with  pictures  and  copy,  primari¬ 


ly  features,  picked  uj)  from  the 
daily  publication.  The  entire 
front  page  has  a  picture  format. 

In  launching  the  venture,  the 
two  newspapers  mailed  out  to 
non-subscribers  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  a  promotional  packet,  en¬ 
titled  “Something  for  You.” 

■Advertisers  also  received  the 
l)romotional  packets,  with  a 
sample  copy  of  the  shopper. 

Contained  in  the  packets  were 
an  offer  to  place  an  ad  in  the 
classified  section  at  a  cost  of  $1 
and  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  contest. 

The  contest,  which  was  really 
a  News-Sun  reader-circulation 
j)romotion,  offered  more  than 
$700  in  cush  prizes  and  an  all¬ 
expense  paid  trip  for  two  to 
F'lorida  and  the  Bahamas,  which 
was  provided  by  a  travel 
agency. 

Recipients  of  the  i)ackct  re¬ 
ceived  first  chance  in  the  contest 
that  started  a  week  later  in  the 
News-Sun. 

It  was  a  bumper  sticker  con- 
te.st,  and  participants  won  daily 
prizes  of  $20  by  placing  the 
sticker  near  the  license  plate. 


A  photographer  circulated 
around  the  county  snapping  li¬ 
cense  plates  of  vehicles  bearing 
the  sticker,  which  read,  “Get 
With  It,  the  News-Sun.” 

More  than  49,500  bumper 
stickers  were  distributed  either 
across  the  counter  at  the  two 
newspapers  or  those  d’  tributed 
through  the  packets  mai.ed  out. 

• 

451  computer 
installations 
are  indexed 

How  451  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  use 
data  processing  equipment  — 
computer,  key  driven  and 
punched  card  tabulating  —  is 
indexed  in  the  latest  survey  re¬ 
port  by  the  Institute  of  Newspa¬ 
per  (Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers.  (P.O.  Box  G8,  Fair 
Haven,  N.J.) 

Called  “Data  Processing 
Equipment  and  Applications,” 
the  41-page  breakdown  lists  18 
makes  of  machines  and  identifies 
26  types  of  application,  such  as 
payroll,  advertising  billing,  sales 
analysis,  general  ledger, 
typesetting,  mailing  labels,  press 
control,  etc. 

As  with  previous  editions,  be¬ 
gun  in  1967,  the  newspapers  are 
listed  according  to  circulation, 
and  each  is  coded  to  reveal  num¬ 
ber  of  editions,  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  basic  type  of  equip¬ 
ment,  method  of  storage,  input 
and  output,  make  and  model  of 
computer  or  other  type  machine 
and  the  various  applications. 

“Armed  with  this  report,” 
said  M.  Robert  DeLaney,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Institute’s  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  Committee,  “a  newspa¬ 
per  management  interested  in 
computerizing  its  newsprint  in¬ 
ventory,  for  example,  can  learn 
quickly  who  else  in  the  business 
has  done  so  and  what  equipment 
they  are  using.” 

DeLaney  is  controller  of  the 
Florida  Publishing  Company, 
w'hich  publishes  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal.  The  report  was 
produced  as  a  computer  print¬ 
out  at  the  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  whose 
treasurer,  Patrick  J.  Hession, 
also  serves  on  the  committee. 

More  than  half  the  respon¬ 
dents — 252  out  of  451 — have  in- 
house  computers,  while  153  use 
key  driven  machines  and  31  em¬ 
ploy  punched  card  tabulators. 
The  findings  also  reveal  that  189 
of  the  252  newspapers  which 
have  computers  use  them  for 
setting  type. 


AJNPA  backs 
news  service 
rate  appeal 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  not¬ 
ified  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
it  will  support  a  court  challenge 
by  three  news  agencies  of  a 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mi-ssion  decision  on  methods  of 
setting  rates  on  leased  news 
wires. 

Copley  Press,  Inc.,  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  filed  a  joint  peti¬ 
tion  for  review  before  the  court 
on  June  26.  FCC  had  ordered 
termination  of  a  press  classifica¬ 
tion  of  service  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

In  its  motion,  AN  PA  said  it 
had  been  an  active  party  in  all 
phases  of  the  pi’oceeding  before 
the  Commission  and  that  its 
members  will  ultimately  bear 
mo.st  of  the  increased  costs 
which  will  result  from  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  decision. 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  issued  the  fol- 
low’ing  comment  on  the  court  ac¬ 
tion: 

“From  the  inception  of  this 
FCC  proceeding  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  sought  only  the 
right  to  buy  those  communica¬ 
tions  services  which  are  re- 
tpiired  by  a  news  organization 
without  being  forced  to  buy  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  press  does  not 
want  and  cannot  use.  That  is  the 
central  issue  in  the  court  test,  as 
it  was  in  the  FCC  proceeding. 

“Newspaper  publishers  do  not 
seek  rates  which  would  not  re¬ 
turn  a  i>rofit  to  the  common  car¬ 
riers.” 

• 

lloiioliilii  Pros  (4iib 
jsives  4  st'liolarships 

The  Honolulu  Press  Club 
awarded  four  scholarships  of 
$500  each  for  undergraduate 
study  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  One  goes  to  Ken 
Kobayashi,  20,  a  senior  at  the 
University,  who  will  be  editor 
of  the  campus  newspaper. 

Other  recipients  are :  Rebekah 
Luke,  21,  a  senior  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  paper, 
Ka  Leo  O  Hawaii,  during 
the  past  year  and  a  part-time 
sports  writer  for  the  Honohdu 
Advertiser  and  University 
stringer  for  UPI;  William  Oje, 
18,  sophomore;  and  Marian  M. 
Shima,  17,  who  will  begin  study 
at  the  university. 
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What’s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lederle,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


$1.50  a  copy  since  1880 

Congressional  Record 
price  will  be  raised 


By  l^utlier  A.  Huston 

Fi)f  the  first  time  in  90  years 
the  subscription  price  of  the 
('<>ii()r<'Ssionnl  Record  is  going 
up. 

In  1880  the  price  was  set  at 
•Sl.oU  a  month  and  that  has  been 
the  late  ever  since.  President 
N’ixon,  however,  has  signed  a 
bill  ])ermitting  an  increase  and 
some  time  after  the  92nd  Con¬ 
gress  convenes  in  .January,  new 
subscription  rates  will  be  estab- 
lishe<l.  How  much  they  will  be 
lias  not  been  settled  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $2  a  month  is  expected 
and  a  maximum  of  $4.50  is  not 
imin-obable. 

Kven  at  the  maximum  figure, 
however,  the  circulation  re- 
\  tMuie.  as  is  the  case  with  news- 
])apers,  will  fall  far  short  of 
defi'aying  the  co.sts  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  deficit,  if  it  may  be 
called  that,  will  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has.  The  Record  contains 
no  advertising  and  hence  de¬ 
rives  no  revenue  from  the 
source  that  sustains  mo.st  news¬ 
papers. 

Whatever  the  new  rates,  paid 
suhscribers  and  the  taxi)ayers 
will  continue  to  get  a  lot  for 
their  money.  The  Record  is  the 
most  comprehensive  compendi¬ 
um  of  news  and  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  .‘states  that  is  published. 

pages  in  1969 

The  Record  is  published  every 
day  that  Congress  is  in  session. 
In  fiscal  19()9  it  published  32,- 
lo.j  pages,  set  in  ly,  point  type 


A 

JCX’HNAL- 

BULLETIN 


w'hen  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  reported;  in  6ti  point  for 
matter  other  than  their  own 
words  inserted  in  the  remarks 
of  members  and  all  reports  and 
documents  authorized  to  be  in¬ 
serted,  and  6  point  for  all  roll 
calls.  Headlines  are  set  in  capi¬ 
tals  but  there  are  no  96  point 
streamers  nor  italic  type,  nor 
any  pictures  to  break  the  mono¬ 
tonous  ranks  of  solid  type.  The 
laws  and  rules  for  publication 
of  the  Record,  prescribed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
set  the  format  and  type  size 
and  the  Public  Printer,  who  is 
the  ecjuivalent  of  the  make-up 
man  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms,  has  little  or  no  discre¬ 
tion. 

The  cost  of  printing  those  32,- 
133  pages  in  fiscal  1969,  plus 
2,106  pages  of  index,  was  $3,- 
348,161.  .\dded  to  that  was 
$900,000  for  printing  a  bound 
edition,  j)rej)ared  at  the  end  of 
each  session,  making  the  total 
expenditure  $4,248,161.  Some 
computer-minded  calculator  has 
figured  out  that  it  costs  $116 
per  page  to  print  each  <laily 
copy  of  the  Record. 


The  paid  subscribers  are 
mostly  lawyers  and  business 
men,  including  lobbyists,  with  a 
special  interest  in  legislation. 

No  rditor.s  on  stafT 

The  Record  has  no  editors  or 
reporters  in  the  accepted  jour¬ 
nalistic  sense.  The  nearest  it 
comes  to  having  publishers  is 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Print¬ 
ing.  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Maryland,  is 
chairman  of  this  committe  and 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina  is  vicechair¬ 
man.  Other  Senator  members 
are  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania 
and  James  B.  Allen  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb 
of  California,  are  the  other 
House  members  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  John  F.  Haley,  who  comes 
as  close  as  anyone  to  being  the 
executive  head  of  the  operation, 
is  staff  director. 

The  only  reporters — the  ones 
who  provide  the  copy  that  goes 
to  the  printer,  are  the  reporters 
of  debates  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Each  chamber  has 


copies 

.\l)pi'oximately  50,000  copies 
are  i)rinted  daily  and  charged 
to  the  Congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  for  printing  and  binding. 
In  addition,  about  7,000  copies 
are  printed  and  delivered  to 
government  departments  on  re¬ 
quisitions  and  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents  for  sale 
to  subscribers.  Since  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  circulation  is 
free,  the  $1.50  per  month 
chai’ged  the  paid  subscribers  is 
scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
relation  to  the  total  cost. 

Members  of  Congress,  either 
Senators  or  Representatives, 
get  free  copies  and  each  Sena¬ 
tor  is  allowed  to  put  100  names 
and  each  Representative  70 
names  on  the  subscription  list. 
Most  members  of  the  Capitol 
press  corps  get  their  copies  by 
l)eing  placed  on  the  free  list  of 
a  member.  This  Congressional 
free  list  accounts  for  more  than 
40.000  copies  of  the  daily  issue. 
Libraries  across  the  country  de¬ 
signated  as  depositories  of  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  also  get 
free  copies. 


Anyone  who  has  attended  a 
session  of  the  Hou.se  or  Senate 
has  seen  these  reportei-s,  note 
books  and  ball  points  in  hand, 
moving  around  the  floor  to  the 
vicinity  of  every  speaker  and 
recording  in  shorthand  every 
word  he  says.  They  work  in 
relays,  the  Senate  crew  spen¬ 
ding  10  minutes  of  each  hour  on 
the  floor;  the  House  reporters  5 
minutes. 

.4fter  leaving  the  floor,  the 
rej)orter  reads  his  notes  into  a 
recording  device  and  a  tran¬ 
scriber  types  them  into  copy  for 
the  GPO  typesetters.  The  repor¬ 
ters,  incidentally,  write  the 
headlines  and  “read  proof”  on 
the  transcribed  copy. 

Huge  printing  operation 

The  process  in  the  GPO  is 
much  like  that  in  the  composing 
room  of  any  large  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Production  of  the  Record 
begins  at  6  p.m.  and  finished 
copies  are  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  The  Record  is 
printed  on  double-deck.  64-page 
rotary  type  presses  which  can 
run  off  about  50,000  copies  of  an 
average  issue  in  about  2  hours 
and  50  minutes.  In  recent  years 
parts  of  the  Record  have  been 
printed  by  web  offset  processes, 
sometimes  as  many  as  96  pages 
in  one  night.  A  GPO  leaflet  says 
that  “in  the  future,  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  that  the  letterpress  method 
of  printing  the  daily  Record 
will  be  supplemented  by  the 
offset  process.” 


tude  of  the  job  of  printing  the 
Record  is  afforded  by  statistics 
supplied  by  the  GPO: 

“The  average  number  of 
pages  for  the  1st  session,  91st 
Congress,  was  200  pages.  The 
largest  issue  of  the  91st  Con¬ 
gress,  1st  session,  was  392 
pages,  printed  in  two  parts 
(Part  1,  296  pages  and  Part  II, 
96  pages)  on  successive  nights. 
The  all-time  high  was  704 
pages,  dated  October  22,  1965, 
and  consisting  of  three  parts. 
This  issue,  making  a  total  of  12 
press  forms  and  573,500  im¬ 
pressions,  consumed  143,946 
pounds  of  paper.” 

At  the  GPO  production  of  the 
Record  begins  at  6  p.m.  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  all  copy  is 
in  hand,  and  finished  cojjies  are 
delivered  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  starting  at  6:30  o’clock. 
First  copies  are  sent  to  the  De¬ 
livery  Section  where  route  men 
insert  them  into  pre-addressed 
envelojjes  which  are  delivered 
to  members  who  have  requested 
special  home-delivery  seiwice 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Other  drivers  deliver  bulk  cop¬ 
ies  to  Senate  and  Hou.se  post 
offices  for  further  distribution. 
Alt  single  mail  copies  are 
wrapi)ed,  labelled,  placed  in 
mail  liags  tagged  with  city, 
state  and  zip  code  numbers  and 
delivered  by  underground  con¬ 
veyor  directly  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  city  post  office,  only  about  a 
block  away.  Approximately  1,- 
100  mail  bags  are  used  for  each 
issue. 

Deadlinr.s  t(M> 

Like  all  newspapers,  the  GPO 
has  daadline  problems.  When  ei¬ 
ther  House  has  a  long  session, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  get  all  the 
copy  in  on  time.  But  one  factor 
that  causes  deadline  problems 
and  contributes  to  the  seeming¬ 
ly  excess  number  of  pages  anti 
consetiuent  heavy  cost  to  tax¬ 
payers  and  subscribers  is  that 
any  member  of  either  house 
may  put  anything  he  wants  to 
into  the  record  and  can  “revise 
and  extend”  remarks  never 
made  on  the  floor.  Late  copy 
generally  comes  from  members 
who  take  their  own  time  about 
submitting  speeches  never 
made,  and  articles  that  have  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  relevancy  to  pending 
legislation. 

In  a  recent  issue,  for  in¬ 
stance,  four  columns  of  space 
were  given  to  remarks  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  WMlliam  C.  Wam¬ 
pler  at  a  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  fish  fry  at  Big 
Stone  Gap,  Va.  Two  and  one 
half  columns  were  used  to 
recount  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  1).  L.  Auld  Company  of 


Some  concept  of  the  magni-  (Continued  on  page  31  j 
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Price  raise 

(continued  from  page  30^ 

('olumbus,  Ohio,  which  began  a 
century  ago  as  manufacturers 
of  costume  jewelry  and  switch¬ 
ed  to  automotive  equipment.  In 
the  same  issue  two  columns 
were  devoted  to  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  special  feature 
story  on  A1  Kaline,  the  idol  of 
I  )etroit  baseball  fans. 

Actually,  aside  from  having 
little  or  no  revelancy  to  pending 
legislation,  much  of  the  materi¬ 
al  inserted  in  the  Record  is 
“back  scratching”  for  constitu¬ 
ents  put  in  for  political  rea¬ 
sons.  Almost  all  of  it  adds  to 
the  volume  and  the  cost  and, 
perhaps,  serves  no  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  to  adv’ance  the  interests  of 
the  congressman  in  his  district. 
But  under  the  rules  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Congress  no  matter 
whether  a  member  says  noth¬ 
ing,  or  says  something  incor- 
lectly  or  even  insultingly,  unan¬ 
imous  consent  is  invariably 
granted  him  to  “revise  and  ex¬ 
tend”  his  remarks  and  “sani¬ 
tize”  and  correct  his  purported 
statements. 

W  hat  might  have  been  said 

A  lecent  illustration  of  how 
the  Record  can  mislead  as  to 
what  actually  happened  is  the 
report  in  the  .July  2  issue  of 
what  purported  to  be  a  debate 
in  the  House  on  the  Senate’s 
Cooper-Church  antiwar  amend¬ 
ment.  Reading  the  Record  it 
would  appear  that  nine  House 
members  i)articipated  in  the  de¬ 
bate.  .Actually  there  was  no  de¬ 
bate  but  nine  members,  includ¬ 
ing  one  who  was  out  of  town, 
inserted  remarks  they  might 
have  made  in  the  Record. 

The  Record  may  be  bulky  and 
at  $116  per  page,  expensive 
when  nothing  at  all  happened  in 
Congress  that  day.  A  recent  ed¬ 
ition  consisted  of  112  pages, 
costing  something  more  than 
$12,000.  on  a  day  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  in  session  for  only 
eight  seconds  and  the  House  did 
not  meet  at  all. 

But  for  all  its  sham  and  fak- 
ery,  the  Record  is  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  that  provides  for  any¬ 
one  who  takes  the  time  to  read 
it,  a  comprehensive  day-to-day 
account  of  the  actions  of  the 
country’s  elected  legislators  and 
an  insight  into  what  they  and 
their  constituents  are  thinking, 
talking  and  writing  about.  It 
comes  nearer  to  being  the  “vox 
populi”  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion  and  proves  by  its  prodigali¬ 
ty  of  space  and  type  that  talk 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  not  cheap  and 
economy  ^n  words  is  not  the 
Congressional  watchword. 


Underground  paper’s  cartoon 
of  judge  ruled  not  obscene 


A  political  cartoon  depicting  a 
judge  sitting  naked  on  the  bench 
in  a  suggestive  posture  is  not 
obscene  when  Supreme  Court 
standards  are  applied. 

So  ruled  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Special  Appeals,  reversing 
the  conviction  of  J.  Brinton  Dil¬ 
lingham,  who  was  arrested  last 
year  while  selling  copies  of  the 
underground  newspaper,  lTa.s’/(- 
ington  Free  f^ress,  in  front  of 
the  police  station  in  Bethesda, 
•Md. 

According  to  the  appeals 
court,  the  cartoon,  when  consid¬ 
ered  in  conjunction  with  related 
written  material,  fell  short  of 
the  Supreme  Court’s  definition 
of  obscenity. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  for  material  to  be  obscene, 
it  must  have  a  dominant  theme 
that  appeals  to  a  prurient  and 
lascivious  interest  in  sex.  It 
must  also  affront  contemporary 
community  standards  relating  to 
the  description  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  sexual  matters,  and  must 
be  utterly  without  i-edeeming  so¬ 
cial  value. 

Dillingham,  charged  with  dis¬ 
tributing  obscene  material,  was 
first  convicted  in  Bethesda  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Court,  and  the  conviction 
was  upheld  in  the  county  circuit 
court  after  a  jury  trial. 

The  appeals  court  opinion 
handed  down  last  week  was 
written  by  Judge  C.  Awdi-y 
Thompson,  with  Chief  Judge 
Robert  C.  Murphy  and  Judges 
James  C.  Morton,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  E.  Orth,  Jr.,  concurring 
with  him.  Judge  Thomas  M.  An- 
tlerson  dissented,  but  did  not 
write  a  minority  opinion. 

The  newspaper  Dillingham 
sold  included  the  political  car¬ 
toon  that  depicted  a  man  appar¬ 
ently  representing  Judge  James 
H.  Pugh,  of  the  Montgomery 
circuit  court,  engaging  in  a  sex 
act  while  sitting  on  a  throne-like 
chair  bearing  a  swastika  em¬ 
blem.  Instruments  of  torture 
were  depicted  dangling  from  the 
bench. 

The  same  page  contained 
written  material  that  discussed 
various  judicial  actions  by  Judge 
Pugh,  including  his  conduct  of 
rape,  burglary  and  trespassing 
cases. 

'Obvious  implications' 

According  to  a  brief  filed  by 
Dillingham’s  lawyer,  the  “obvi¬ 
ous”  implications  of  the  written 
material  were  that  Judge  Pugh 
“imposes  harsh  sentences,  that 


he  revels  in  his  severity,  and 
that  his  decisions  and  state¬ 
ment  evince  racial  prejudice 
and  violate  civil  liberties.” 

The  court  of  appeals  first  held 
that  the  cartoon  and  the  related 
written  material  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  together.  Judge  O’Donnell 
left  it  to  the  circuit  court  jury 
to  decide  whether  the  cartoon 
should  be  considered  together 
with  or  apart  from  the  text. 

The  judges  ruled  that  the  car¬ 
toon  was  inextricably  bound  to 
the  nature  of  the  entire  un¬ 
derground  newspaper,  which 
attacked  or  ridiculed  traditional 
or  venerated  institutions  and 
ideas. 

“While  we  most  emphatically 
disagree  with  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  periodical,  there 
is  no  suggestion  that  they  w'ere 
not  sincerely  held,  or,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  were  inserted  merely 
to  provide  a  pseudo-intellectual 
background  for  the  publication 
of  this  cartoon,”  Judge  Thomp- 
.son  wrote. 

“While  different  topics  are 
considered  in  the  different  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  newspai)er,  their  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideas  and  uniform 
throughout.” 

The  judges  said  it  appeared 
that  the  newspaper  was  not  dis¬ 
seminated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  persons  who  would  have 
an  interest  in  buying  a  drawing 
of  a  man  taking  part  in  a  sex 
act.  Instead,  he  said,  the  paper 
was  intended  to  attract  readers 
who  shared  its  attitudes  toward 
society. 

No  Evidence  Presented 

The  court  said  the  state  had 
not  presented  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  cartoon,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  text,  had  any  pruri¬ 
ent  or  lascivious  appeal.  The 
court  added  that  Dillingham’s 
expert  witnesses  all  testified 
that  the  cartoon  was  directed  at 
a  reader’s  political  feelings. 

In  finding  that  the  cartoon, 
considered  in  i-elation  to  the  text 
was  not  utterly  without  redeem¬ 
ing  social  value,  Judge  Thomp¬ 
son  pointed  out  that  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  a  circuit  court  judge 
introduced  the  constitutionally 
protected  privilege  to  discuss 
the  conduct  of  public  officials. 

“While  it  is  true  that  in  the 
instant  case  we  are  dealing  with 
an  obscenity  charge  and  not  a 
contempt-of-court  conviction, 
this  court  cannot  overlook  the 
important  fact  that  the  Free 
Press  was  making  criticisms 


which,  at  least  on  their  face,  are 
protected  by  the  constitutional 
right  of  free  speech,”  Judge 
Thompson  said. 

“.  . .  One  of  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  First  Amendment  (of  the 
Constitution)  is  to  protect  the 
ideas  of  the  minority.  While  to 
us,  the  idea  that  a  judge  can  get 
sexual  gratification  from  the 
pei-formance  of  his  judicial  du¬ 
ties  is  far-fetched,  we  think  the 
idea  is  well  within  the  First 
Amendment  protection.” 

Judge  Thompson  said  the 
court  was  unaware  of  any  other 
case  where  alleged  obscenity 
was  invloved  in  the  critici-sm  of 
a  public  official. 


Cold  type  survey 
feature  of  Sept, 
composition  show 

“Matching  Machinery  to 
Markets”  is  the  theme  of  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Cold  Type  Composi¬ 
tion  section  of  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America,  September 
16-18,  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel. 

A  highlight  of  the  show  will 
be  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
2,0()()  firms  around  the  country 
to  determine  the  operating 
efficiency  of  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines — strike-on  through  CRT 
— in  handling  a  wide  range  of 
typeset  products. 

Respondents  will  numerically 
rate  the  performance  of  their 
machines  in  such  areas  as 
speed,  reliability,  and  flexibili¬ 
ty.  The  survey  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Carl  Littauer  of  Elar 
Communicorp. 
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Press  is  the  victim 
of  its  achievements 


Criticism  of  the  press  may  be 
a  result  of  its  achievements 
rather  than  its  failures. 

This  is  the  observation  of 
Richard  G.  Gray,  chairman  of 
Indiana  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journali.sm.  In  a  recent 
iliscussion  of  public  attitudes 
toward  the  press,  Dr.  Gray  said : 

“One  of  the  reasons  young 
people  today  are  so  aware  of 
things  is  because  the  mass 
media  have  given  them  such  a 
wide  exposure  to  the  world.  In 
many  ways,  we  (the  American 
press)  are  victims  of  our  suc- 
I'ess. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
we  have  so  many  critics  of  the 
press  the  fact  that  we  expect 
more  of  the  press  on  the  basis  of 
its  performance.  It  gives  us  a 
better  product.  Even  the  facts 
on  which  criticism  is  based  more 
often  than  not  are  provided  by 
the  mass  media.” 

Ralph  Holsinger,  professor  of 
lournalism  and  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  pointed  out  the  para¬ 
dox  of  public  distrust  of  the 
[)ress  at  a  time  when  the  press 
is  improving  its  coverage.  He 
made  these  comments: 

“I  suppose,  as  a  whole,  we’re 
getting  better  reporting  today 
than  we’ve  ever  had  before  and 
the  reporters  are  more  intelli¬ 
gent  as  a  group.  We’re  probably 
getting  more  penetrating  cover¬ 
age  in  an  effort  at  getting  into 
the  ‘why’  as  well  as  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

In  spite  of  all  this,  there  is 
ilistrust  of  the  press.  Professor 
Holsinger  l)elieves  this  is  due 
partly  to  a  feeling  of  uncertain- 
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ty  and  to  turmoil  across  the  na¬ 
tion.  People  ask  why  these 
things  are  happening,  he  said, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it’s  because  the  press  is  “stir¬ 
ring  things  up.” 

“I  had  a  young  man  tell  me 
precisely  that,”  Professor  Hol¬ 
singer  said.  “If  we  would  just 
stop  reporting  disorders,  many 
people  Mieve  things  would  qui¬ 
et  down.  So  a  part  of  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  making  the  press  a  scape¬ 
goat.” 

Using  the  press  as  a  whipping 
boy  is  certainly  not  new.  Histor¬ 
ically,  the  government  and  the 
press  have  always  been  at  o<lds. 
Prof.  Floyd  Arpan  said.  The 
press  took  George  Washington  to 
task  all  the  time.  Down  through 
history  the  press  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  critic  of  the  government  and 
of  the  people  in  government,  Ar¬ 
pan  said. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  ,  ub- 
lished  in  this  country  lasted  one 
day.  Dr.  Gray  pointed  out.  It 
was  put  out  of  business  because 
government  officials  were  dis¬ 
pleased  with  wl.at  was  written. 
Ever  since  then  authorities  have 
been  touchy  about  the  press,  he 
said. 

• 

Black  ^roup 
Memphis  tv  licenses 

Black  community  organiza¬ 
tions  have  petitioned  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
to  deny  renewal  of  license  to 
Memphis  television  station 
WMC;,  owned  by  Scripps 
Howard  Broadcasting  Company. 
Earlier  similar  action  was  taken 
against  WREC-tv  and  WHBQ-tv 
by  the  Memphis  Coalition  for 
Better  Broadcasting. 

The  coalition  led  by  Allen 
Black  Jr.,  Memphis,  field  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  NAACP  Legal  De¬ 
fense  and  Education  Fund,  is 
aided  by  the  Office  of  Communi¬ 
cation  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  chief  difference  between 
the  complaints  against  WMC 
and  the  other  Memphis  stations 
is  the  charge  that  Scripps 
Howard  has  heavy  concentration 
of  control  of  news  and  opinions 
in  the  service  area,  with  absen¬ 
tee  ownership.  Both  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press  Scimitar  are  owned 
by  Scripps  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers.  WMC  operates  one  of  the 
most  powerful  full  time  AM  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  Memphis  and  the 
most  powerful  FM  station  in  the 
market. 


Youth  movement 
gets  major  push 

The  youth  movement  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  dual  push  at  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  this  summer,  with 
participants  ranging  from 
young  teenagers  to  university 
seniors. 

Young  people  from  13  to  16 
years  of  age  are  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing  their  own 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  summer 
workshops  lasting  eight  weeks. 
Joint  sponsors  are  the  Press- 
Enterprise  and  the  Newspaper 
Fund. 

Junior  and  senior  university 
students  from  California  col¬ 
leges,  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Cornell  have  joined  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  as  interns.  There  are 
five  in  this  group.  Each  receives 


a  salary  paid  by  the  newspaper 
and  a  $500  scholarship  from 
Dow  Jones. 

The  interns  work  with  regular 
staffers  and  on  story  assign¬ 
ments  of  their  own.  Two  coun¬ 
sellors  assist  the  teen  age 
group. 


Anniversary  bell 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
presented  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  with 
a  bell  in  commemoration  of 
NPPA’s  25th  anniversary.  The 
presentation  was  made  to  Er¬ 
nest  Crisp,  president  of  NPPA, 
by  George  Shivers,  marketing 
coordinator,  at  a  Kodak- 
sponsored  luncheon  during  the 
1970  NPPA  Business  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Seminar  in  Los  Angeles 
recently. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
MAY  AND  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS 
1970  vs  1969 

(14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


MAY 

1970  vs  1969 


FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS 
1970  vs  1969 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  18.1 

7.3 

—  7.8 

6.0 

Foods  . 

—  26.0 

8.1 

—  15.4 

8.5 

Baby  Foods  ... 

—  80.1 

0.0 

—  53.7 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

—  4.3 

0.7 

+  0.1 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

—  14.2 

1.4 

—  6.0 

l.l 

0.2 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  41.0 

0.4 

—  52.8 

Condiments 

—  29.8 

l.l 

—  0.2 

1.2 

Dairy  Products 

—  12.4 

1.0 

—  17.1 

1.0 

Frozen  Foods  ... 

—  21.1 

0.9 

—  7.7 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  4.3 

0.7 

—  18.9 

0.7 

Industrial  . 

—  17.5 

1.9 

—  16.6 

1.8 

Insurance  . 

—  28.9 

2.0 

+  0.9 

2.5 

Medical  . 

+  11.6 

l.l 

—  5.5 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

—  29.5 

2.4 

—  15.8 

2.3 

Publishing  &  Media . 

—  17.1 

7.6 

—  12.1 

9.5 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

—  58.0 

0.7 

—  37.9 

1.8 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

—  22.6 

1.4 

—  20.4 

1.0 

Tobacco  . 

-f  31.5 

2.1 

—  2.0 

2.1 

Toilet  Requisites 

-1-  21.9 

2.0 

—  7.0 

1.7 

Dentifrices 

—  29.1 

0.2 

—  18.0 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

-h  171.7 

0.2 

—  45.6 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

+  68.2 

l.l 

-F  35.4 

1.0 

Toilet  Soaps 

-1-203.9 

0.1 

—  12.9 

0.0 

Transportation 

—  15.2 

12.4 

—  5.7 

14.9 

Airways 

—  18.4 

8.5 

—  5.2 

9.8 

Bus  Lines 

-h  II. 1 

0.4 

-F  32.4 

0.4 

Railroads 

—  45.6 

0.2 

—  35.9 

0.4 

Steamships 

+  1.2 

1.2 

—  14.0 

1.5 

Tours  .  . 

—  2.3 

1.9 

-F  1.9 

2.6 

Wearing  Apparel 

—  15.9 

0.8 

—  7.4 

1.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

—  59.7 

2.8 

^  41.3 

2.2 

Passenger  Cars — New 

—  23.3 

11.3 

—  23.4 

1 1.2 

Tires  &  Tubes 

-FI  16.2 

9.9 

-F  127.9 

8.4 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

-)-  63.6 

0.8 

—  24.9 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 
TOTAL  GENERAL  —  9.8  61.4  —  9.2 

63.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  5.8 

38.6 

—  9.5 

36.0 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

AND  AUTOMOTIVE 

—  8.3 

100.0 

—  9.3 

100.0 

(Copyright  1970,  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Inc.) 
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NIC  program 
conference 
in  Chicago 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  will  sponsor  a  three-day 
conference  on  the  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  Program  for 
newspaper  staff  members  Au¬ 
gust  3-5  at  the  Continental  Pla¬ 
za  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Newspapermen  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  ideas  on  developing 
effective  NIC  programs. 

The  conference  is  especially 
aimed  at  the  newspaper  staff 
members  who  are  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
their  newspaper’s  NIC  program. 

“We  intend  to  give  newspa¬ 
permen  t’  e  opportunity  to  ask 
plenty  of  questions  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  program,”  said  Ste¬ 
wart  R.  Macdonald,  executive 
director  of  ANPA  Foundation. 
“It’s  a  roundtable  discussion 
format  that  will  give  everyone 
the  chance  to  share  their  know¬ 
how,  experience  and  ideas  about 
what  makes  NIC  programs  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

“We  have  also  assembled  a 
tine  group  of  newspapermen  as 
consultants  who  will  be  leaders 
at  each  of  the  discussion  ses¬ 
sions,”  Macdonald  added. 

Five  main  topics  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Conference: 

“Your  Newspaper:  The  Ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  NIC  Program,” 
“Organizing  and  Conducting  a 
NIC  Program  for  Your  Newspa¬ 
per,”  “Working  with  Local  Edu¬ 
cators  and  School  Administra¬ 
tors,”  “Newspaper  and  the 
School  Curriculum”,  “Innova¬ 
tions  and  New  Ideas  to  Make  a 
Better  NIC  Program.” 

The  Conference  will  provide 
answers  to  specific  questions 
such  as: 

How  can  a  NIC  budget  shar¬ 
pen  the  objectives  of  a  pro¬ 
gram? 

How  do  newspapers  keep  pro¬ 
gram  costs  down? 

How  can  educator  opposition 
to  the  program  be  overcome? 

What  is  the  value  of  supple¬ 
mental  materials  and  filmstrips 
for  a  program? 

Also  a  special  “early-bird  ses¬ 
sion”  on  “Getting  a  NIC  Pro¬ 
gram  Started”  will  be  held 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  especially  for  newspapermen 
just  beginning  programs. 

Participants  will  rotate 
through  each  of  the  five  main 
discussion  sessions  completing 
all  five  sessions  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  close  Wedneday  noon. 
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A  principal  speaker  at  the 
conference  will  be  Louis  G.  Men¬ 
dez  Jr.,  who  on  July  1  became 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education’s  Right  to  Read  Pro¬ 
gram. 

The  use  of  relevant  reading 
materials  such  as  the  newspaper 
is  one  of  the  activities  which  the 
Right  To  Read  program  hopes  to 
foster.  The  goal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  pro::,ram  is  to  insure  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1970’s  all  stu¬ 
dents  leaving  school  will  possess 
the  proper  reading  skills. 

For  registration  at  the  NIC 
workshop  call  or  write  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  Office  of  ANPA 
Foundation,  750  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

• 

Police  told 
not  to  pose 
as  newsmen 

Washington  I).  C.  police  will 
no  longer  pose  as  newsmen. 

The  new  policy  resulted  from 
complaints  by  Washington 
media,  most  of  them  referring  to 
an  incident  recently  in  which  a 
policewoman  identified  herself  at 
a  news  conference  as  a  “free 
lance  writer.” 

“It  shall  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  department  for  any  of  its 
members  to  represent  himself  in 
any  way  as  a  member  of  a  news 
gathering  organization,”  said 
Paul  Fuqua,  police  information 
officer. 

However,  he  said,  policemen 
will  continue  as  necessar>'  to 
pose  as  citizens  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  except  when  this  is 
prohibited  by  law.  (Such  as 
masquerading  as  a  doctor  or 
lawyer). 

Fuqua  explained  that  plain 
clothes  police  attending  public 
events  including  news  confer¬ 
ences  with  cameras,  pens,  or 
pencils  will  not  be  prevented 
from  otherwise  falsely  identify¬ 
ing  themselves.  “We’re  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  a  policeman 
from  identifying  himself  as,  for 
instance,  a  telephone  man,” 
Fuqua  said.  “We’re  not  closing 
that  option.” 

Recently  more  than  two  dozen 
Evening  Star  reporters  signed  a 
pledge  that  henceforth  they 
would  announce  at  any  news 
conference  if  the.  saw  a  police 
agent  masquerading  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  “We  will  try  to  identify 
the  agent  get  photos  of  him  if 
possible,  and  complain  to  the 
(police)  department,”  they  said. 

Managing  Editor  Eugene  Pat¬ 
terson  of  the  Washington  Post 
asked  in  a  letter  to  Chief  Wilson 
that  the  practice  be  stopped. 
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Guild  weighs  new  name 
with  international  image 


The  name  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  may  be 
changed  in  the  38th  year  of  its 
existence  if  someone  can  come 
up  with  the  right  words. 

Delegates  to  the  recent  Seat¬ 
tle  convention  of  the  union  di¬ 
rected  the  officers  to  study  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommend  “a  name 
that  reflects  the  truly  interna¬ 
tional  composition  of  the  ANG 
and  its  comprehensive  coverage 
of  workers  in  the  various  news 
media  and  related  fields.” 

The  name  change,  said  pres¬ 
ident  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr., 
“must  make  plain  the  presence 
of  our  Canadian  brothers  and 
sisters  as  full  participating 
partners.” 

Agitation  for  a  change  has 
come  from  the  Victoria  (B.C.) 
Guild  which  has  suggested 
North  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  International  New.s- 
paper  Guild. 

In  convention  action  the  dele¬ 
gates  gave  a  pay  raise  to  Perlik 
after  his  first  year  in  office  as 
the  first  salaried  president  of 
the  ANG.  A  new  formula  keyed 
to  raises  in  reporter  scales  will 


boost  his  pay  $34.35  a  week  to 
$414.35  a  week.  The  salary  of 
the  secretary-treasurer,  Robert 
M.  Crocker,  goes  up  $32.50  to 
$387.50. 

The  ANG  will  operate  on  a 
budget  of  $766,668  in  the  new 
fiscal  year.  Income  of  $768,892 
was  anticipated,  with  an  upward 
revision  of  the  dues  schedule. 

• 

Columbus  Dispatch 
donates  camp  fees 

Scores  of  inner-city  and  other 
children  who  could  not  afford 
camp  fees  will  be  going  to  camp 
this  summer  through  $4500  in 
donations  from  the  Columbus 
(O)  Dispatch  to  the  Boy 
Scouts’,  Girl  Scouts’  and  Camp 
Fire  Girls. 

The  $4500  contribution  is  part 
of  the  money  raised  through 
public  support  of  the  Dispatch 
Charities  annual  sports  show, 
garden  show,  pro-am  golf  tour¬ 
nament  and  other  events. 

During  the  past  12  months 
$92,960  has  been  contributed  by 
Dispatch  Charities  to  religious 
and  charitable  organizations. 


TEST  MARKET  FOR 

SOFT  DRINKS 

Sales  results  are  refreshing 
when  you  test  any  food  store 
product  in  “Test-Town,  Pa." 
Outside  media  aren’t  even  in 
the  picture  here,  and  retailers 
readily  cooperate  on  test  ads 
in  the  newspaper  that  reaches 
98%  of  Altoona  homes,  4  out 
of  5  in  the  market.  What’s 
more,  Altoona  Mirror  color — 
ROP  or  Hi-Fi — gives  food  ads 
an  extra  zing  that  brings  the 
customers  running. 


Eltoona  flRwrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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Operations  board 
has  nine  members 

The  operations  committee  of 
the  Sew  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Home  Sens,  has  been  enlarged 
to  nine  members,  publisher 
Hugh  N.  Boyd  announced  this 
week. 

New  members  are:  Edward 
A.  Kennedy,  production;  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Wagner,  circulation; 
and  Joseph  D.  Fontana,  person¬ 
nel.  Others  who  serve  with  the 
publisher  are:  William  M.  Boyd, 
assistant  to  the  publisher;  Rich¬ 
ard  N.  Sheble,  general  manager; 
John  K.  Quad,  executive  editor; 
Walter  P.  Nelson,  advertising 
director;  and  James  J.  Castles, 
treasurer. 


David  L.  McLean  —  from  the 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  Scws-Her- 
nld  to  the  news  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dailer  . 
Sherman  D.  Litowitz,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen- Journal  —  to 
news  copy  desk  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  .  .  .  Miss  Donna  Hayes, 
formerly  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
(^ironicle  Telegram  and  United 

- 1  in  Cleve- 

-to  the  copy  desk  of  the 


Worth  to  Springfielil 
as  ad  director 

Edwin  R.  Worth,  former 
manager  of  retail  and  financial 
advertising  at  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers’  central  advertising 
office  in  New  York,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  ca¬ 
pacity  of  advertising  director  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  New.s- 
papers  (morning  Union,  after¬ 
noon  Daily  Sews  and  .Sunday 
Republican).  Prior  to  joining 
the  Newhouse  organization  in 
Worth  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sews  Post. 


CONGRATULATIONS,  you  now  have  a  steady  job — says  the  mas¬ 
sive  cake  at  the  party  given  (or  Wallace  Berry,  assistant  mailroom 
foreman  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  who  completed  60  years 
at  the  trade.  Assistant  editor  Richard  Thieriot,  left,  and  Joseph 
Bailey,  former  Chronicle  mai  er  who  is  ITU  vicepresident,  extend 
congratulations.  Thieriot's  great-grandfather  was  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle  when  Berry  began  working  there. 


Press  International 

two-year  leave  of  absence  from  land — 1 
Celanese  to  seek  a  master  of  Plain  Dealer, 
business  administration  degree  *  *  * 

from  Harvard  Business  School. 

*  *  *  Carl  J.  Kovac,  a  copy  editor 

Brian  Vaciion,  Sew  York  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 

Daily  Sews  reporter  and  Association  in  Cleveland,  has 
rewrite  staffer  and  former  tv-  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
radio  editor  for  Newsweek  Mag-  the  Clersland  Plain  Dealer 
aziue  —  named  editor  of  Charlie  Miss  Kathleen  Engdahl  of 
Magazine,  a  youth-oriented  Minneapolis,  graduate  of  Indi- 
monthly.  Vachon  also  worked  ana  University,  has  joined  the 
for  the  Suffolk  (Long  Island,  women’s  f  ature  department  of 
N,  Y.)  Sun.  the  Plain  Dealer  .  .  .  Miss 

*  *  *  Christine  Raider  of  the  Wil- 

Michael  F.  Coady,  Chicago  loughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald  is 

Bureau  chief  for  Fairchild  Pub-  a  new  staff  assistant  on  the  Bet- 
lications  —  to  the  new'  post  of  ter  Living  Magazine  of  the 
assistant  to  the  publi.sher  of  Plain  Dealer  .  .  .  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Women’s  U’eor  Daily,  New'  York  Reece,  who  has  taught  12  years 
City,  in  September.  in  home  economics,  has  been  ap- 

*  *  *  pointed  to  the  home  economics 

Wight  Martindale,  Jr.,  edi-  department  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


Harold  A.  Sanstrom,  former 
editor  of  the  Wareham  (Mass.) 
Courier  and  more  recently  copy 
desk  editor  at  the  Woonsocket 
(R.  1.)  Call — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Chronicle, 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Albert  L.  Martin. 


John  A.  Stroble,  former  a.s- 
sistant  chief  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  —  to  the  copy 
desk.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram. 


Pete  Boyington 

Mgr.  Los  Angeles  Office 

cwo&o 

NOW  WORKS  FOR 
THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 
as  do  all  the 
CWO&O  Salesmen 


Here  the  Pontiac,  Michigan 
market  story  from  any  one  of 
them.  Just  call . . . 

Cretmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormtboo, 
Inc. 

Los  Angeles  (21  3)  385-2431 
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Virginia  Sherwood 
in  D.C.^for  ABC  News 

named  a  Washingtx)n  correspon-  L  '*/ 

dent  for  ABC  News,  it  was  an- 
nounced  by  Elmer  W.  Lower, 

president  of  ABC  News.  Her  re-  ^ 

ports  on  news  developments  in  ^ 

and  around  the  nation’s  capital  JmW---  I 

will  be  broadcast  on  the  “ABC  | 

Evening  News  with  Frank  Rey-  *  ^ 

nolds  and  Howard  K.  Smith,”  ^  Z 

the  “ABC  Weekend  News”  and  "  ^  •“  ' 

news  programs  on  the  four  ABC  MARJORIE  B.  PAXSON  has  been 

Radio  Network  Services.  named  women’s  editor  of  the 

Before  joining  ABC  News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  She  has  been 

Miss  Sherwood  was  an  on-air  women  s  editor  of  the  St.  Peters- 

reporter  and  producer  for  burg  Times,  the  Houston  Chroni- 

^  Tiu-1  j  1  u-  u  c  ®i  Tne  Houston  Post,  and  assist- 

WKBS-tv  m  Philadelphia.  Her  ,  . _ ■•.  ;  .1  ... 

,  j  j  ,  ant  women  s  editor  ot  the  Miami 

assignments  included  regular  Herald.  She  was  a  recent  winner  of 
reports  for  that  station’s  nightly  the  Penney  award  for  outstanding 
news  wrap-up  as  well  as  a  women's  pages, 

series  of  five-part  in-depth 
porter  and  copy  editor,  has  studies  of  subjects  ranging  from 

resigned  from  Aviation  TVceA;  police  recruitment  to  pornogra-  pJIm  eritic  retires 
magazine  to  be  campaign  direc-  phy  and  drug  abuse. 

tor  and  publicist  for  William  F.  *  *  Ward  Marsh,  77  next 

Dowd,  a  Republican  candidate  month,  who  has  been  with  the 

for  Congi-ess  in  New  Jersey.  Edward  M.  CARPKNXtai,  a  Clevelavd  Plain  Dealer  for  al- 

sports  writer  for  the  New  Ha-  ntost  55  years,  is  retiring  Au- 
ven  (Conn.)  Register  —  to  gust  1.  He  figures  he  has  writ- 
sports  information  director  at  ten  23,000  movie  reviews  for  the 
the  University  of  Delaware.  paper  since  1919. 


GANNETT  GIFT — The  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  has 
donated  $5,000  to  the  1970  Utica  College  annual  fund.  At  the  pre¬ 
sentation  were,  from  left,  Edward  W.  Duffy,  chairman  of  the  college's 
Foundation  development  committee  and  an  area  banker;  J.  Kenneth 
Donahue,  president  of  the  college;  John  Knower,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  and  Herman  E.  Moecker,  publisher  of  the  Utica  news¬ 
papers,  members  of  the  Gannett  Group.  The  gift  brought  the  total 
Gannett  contribution  to  the  co.lege  over  the  years  to  $40,000. 


l^angmeier  moves 
to  Philadelphia 
circulation  post 

The  appointment  of  Russell  C. 
h’angmeier  as  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  Philadelphia  ivewspa- 
pers  Inc.  w-as  announced  by  John 
S.  Prescott  Jr.,  vicepresident  of 
PNI,  a  subsidiary  of  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Fangmeier,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  since  1962  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  will  assume  his 
new  post  in  mid-August. 

“As  director  of  circulation,” 
Prescott  said,  “Fangmeier  will 
be  responsible  for  sales,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  delivery  of  the 
PhiUtdelphia  Inquirer  and  Dailg 
Sews.  The  increasing  size  of  the 
market  and  the  projected 
growth  of  the  PNI  newspapers 
call  for  a  strengthened  and  re¬ 
organized  approach  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  sales.” 

In  the  department  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Harold  E.  Smith  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Inquirer  and  Anthony  J. 
Lavery  will  continue  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Daily 
News. 

Fangmeier,  51,  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Cleveland  newspa¬ 
pers  in  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  capacities  since  1936. 


Ai.mee  M.  Suhie,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal — to  news  depart¬ 
ment,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Kathy  ScHri.TZ,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  the  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications — to  the  fashion 
department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


H.arvey  D.  Zi'CKERHERG,  for¬ 
mer  Michigan  newspaperman — 
appointed  executive  director  of 
the  Michigan  Association  for 
Retarded  Children. 


J.  W.  Forrester  Jr,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  at  Pendleton,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  four-year  term 
on  Oregon’s  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee. 


Bernard  Bergman,  former 
Sunday  Magazine  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  has  been 
appointed  book  editor. 


Tom  Peleow,  former  teacher 
and  reporter — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Marquette  (Mich.) 
Mining  Journal,  succeeding 
Rick  Scherza,  who  will  be  head 
of  the  physical  education  de¬ 
partment  at  St.  Raphael  Acad¬ 
emy,  Pawducket,  R.I. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Reuther  biography 

Prentice-Hall  has  chosen  La¬ 
bor  Day  as  an  appropriate  occa¬ 
sion  to  bring  out  “Reuther,”  the 
biography  of  the  late  Walter  P. 
Reuther  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  which  was  co-authored 
by  Frank  Cormier  of  the  AP  in 
Washington  and  William  J. 
Eaton  of  the  Chicago  Dailg 
News.  It  contains  544  pages. 


Daniel  Campbell,  a  former 
sports  reporter  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union — now  in¬ 
formation  assistant  in  the  Office 
of  Information  Services  of  the 
New  York  State  Nurses  Associ¬ 
ation. 


1919)  782-3131 
RAIEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Sam  P.  Siciliano,  former  MmM 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  re-  Russell  C. 
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AP  Newsfeature  Editor  Sid  Moody  (center)  is  surrounded  by  the 
young  writers  of  AP's  Living  Today  Department,  also  known  as  The 
New  Establishment.  From  left — Jurate  Kazickas,  Dick  Blystone,  Ann 
Blackman,  Lynn  Sherr,  Ann  Hencken  and  Dee  Wedemeyer. 


Variety  is  the  spice 
of  ‘Living  Today’ 


Itv  I.ienora  Wiiliain^on 


ArDUtul  the  shop,  they’re  the  only  other  Mod  Squad 
called  The  Mod  Squad;  the  pro-  stafTer  over  .}().  Blystone  got  into 
motion  department  says  The  the  area  after  asking  “how  come 
Vew  Kstablishment;  and  the  there  are  so  many  girls  in  it?” 
wire  copy  slug  says  Living  To-  The  .Associated  Press 
lay.  The  trio  of  titles  designates  launched  the  department  last 
a  lively  bunch  of  one  male  and  April  with  introductions  at  the 
live  female  writers  on  the  sixth  AXPA  convention  in  New  York, 
rtoor  of  the  Associated  Press  The  beat  of  the  New  Establissh- 
Ruilding  in  New  York  City.  ment,  says  Moody,  is  from  the 
In  cha-ge  of  the  crew  is  Sid  square,  to  the  round,  to  the 
Moody.  ,AP  Newsfeatures  super-  pointed.  Intent  is  to  coordinate 
\  isiny  editor — a  slim,  slightly-  this  kind  of  coverage  in  terms  of 
irreying  fellow  who  resignedly  the  young  audience,  bearing  in 
accepts  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mind  that  “no  man  is  an  island, 
slow  season  these  days  for  the  even  if  he’s  under  30  and  groov- 
young  and  their  news  fields,  ing  in  a  cow  pasture  with  30(»,- 
With  hick  Blystone,  Moody  is  000  other  rock  lovers.” 


NEAR-NEW  PROCESSOR  CAMERA  ANO  ORY-SILVER  PRINTER 
BOTH  3M  PROOUCTS  CERTIFIEO  MINT  CONOITION 

A  new  system  line-up  at  The  Sacramento  Union  makes  available  for  economical  purchase  a  3M  333  Dry 
Silver  Printer  for  automatic  propramming  of  data  distribution  with  full  sue  prints  automatically  from  mi¬ 
crofilm  Makes  copies  up  to  IS  x24"  Used  only  4  months  and  certified  in  perfect  condition  by  3M  techni- 
aans.  A  3M  2000  Processor  Camera  which  creates  a  complete  rrnciofilm  card  in  40  seconds  from  originals 
up  to  I8'  x24  "  IS  also  available  These  near-new  late  model  machines  cost  S15.000.  can  be  bought  together 
or  singly  for  Vi  price  For  informatioii  cmtact: 

Ed  Padilla.  Production  Manager.  The  Sacramento  Union.  301  Capitol  Mall  Sacramento.  California  96812 
Area  Code  916442  7811 
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Public  relations 
accounts  and 
appointments 

Richard  R.  Mau  has  been 
named  corporate  director  of 
communications  for  the  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Sperry  Rand’s  Univac 
Division  headquartered  in  Blue 
Bell,  Pa.  In  his  new  position, 
he  will  be  responsible  for  all 
corporate  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  for 
Sperry  Rand. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  I)e  Nigris  .Associates 

liic.  has  been  retained  as  coun¬ 
sel  to  Butler  Aviation  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  and  Petro-Lewis 
Inc.,  Denver,  for  national  finan¬ 
cial  j)ublic  relations  programs. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harold  Hartman  has  been 

named  advertising  and  public 
relations  manager  of  Filon  Di¬ 
vision,  Vistron  Corporation, 
makers  of  fiberglass  plastic 
panels. 

*  *  + 

Mobil  Oil  Corporatian  has 
named  Marshall  and  Bloom  As¬ 
sociates  as  counsel  for  special 
projects,  with  emphasis  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  T.  J.  Ross 
and  Associates  continues  as 
corporate  public  relations  agen¬ 
cy. 

♦  ♦  * 

Three  promotions  have  been 
made  in  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Winchester 

Group  of  Olin  Corporation. 
John  R.  Falk  has  been  named 
public  relations  manager  of  the 
Winchester- Western  Division. 
Rudolph  W.  Rosati  has  been 
promoted  to  public  relations 

manager.  Energy  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  continues  as  advisor 
to  the  Ramset  Operations.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Brown  assumes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  public  relations  man¬ 
ager,  Winchester  International 
Operations,  with  additional  re- 
ponsibility  for  the  newly 
formed  Olin  Ski  Company. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Louis  F.  Stone  has  been 
named  associate  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  by  Lewis  &  Gilman 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident-public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Prior  to  that  he 
worked  for  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

AC&R  Advertising  Inc.,  a 
member  of  the  Ted  Bates  Group 
Companies,  has  formed  its  first 
subsidiary,  AC&R  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Inc.  Marvin  D.  Frankel 
and  Ron  Rubinow,  both  former 
vicepresidents  of  Ruder  &  Finn 


Inc.,  have  been  appointed  co¬ 
directors  of  the  company. 

«  *  * 

The  public  relations  division 
of  Rumrill-Hoyt  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  prepare  the  press  kit 
and  work  in  editorial  liaison 
for  the  America’s  Cup  trials 
by  L’Association  Francaise. 
Robert  G.  Black  will  supervise 
the  account. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kathleen  C.  Todd  has  been 
promoted  to  director,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  for 
Amencan  Flyers  Airline. 

9)e  «  « 

James  R.  Kleckner,  previ¬ 
ously  associate  editor  of  the 
Singer  Light,  employee  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Singer  Company, 
has  been  named  manager  of 
press  relations  for  the  finn. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

T.  Wilkins  Weber  has  been 
appointed  a  vice  president  of 
Wyle  Associates  corporate-fi¬ 
nancial  public  relations  agency 

in  New  York  City.  He  began 

his  career  in  1944  with  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository.  For 
the  past  12  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  corporate  PR 
staff  of  Borden,  Inc.,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  manager  of  press  re¬ 
lations. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Allegheny  Beverage  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  retained  Jay  Scott 
IhCm  for  corporate  and  financial 
public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Diane  Elise  Lane  has  been 
named  a  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Pepsi-Cola  Com¬ 
pany.  Miss  Lane,  a  1966  Speech 
and  Drama  graduate  of  Hofstra 
University,  has  been  affiliated 
with  U.S.  Army  service  clubs 
in  Europe  until  her  present  po¬ 
sition. 

«  *  * 

Paul  J.  Davin  has  been  named 
supervisor  of  communications 
and  advertising  by  Celanese 
Coatings  Company.  A  former 
copy  editor  for  the  Louisville 
Times,  he  also  will  edit  the 
Celanese  Coatings  newspaper. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.  has  appointed  Jack  R.  Mul¬ 
ligan  to  the  newly-created  po¬ 
sition  of  manager,  agency  com¬ 
munications.  He  will  work  in 
the  New  York  office  of  the 
Pittsbui’gh-base<l  company  and 
direct  internal  and  external 
communications  for  the  agency. 
Until  last  year,  he  served  as 
publicity  manager  of  Time  mag¬ 
azine.  In  recent  months  he  was 
public  relations  executive  for 
the  National  Recreation  & 
Parks  Administration. 

«  *  * 

Robert  W.  Hedges  has  joined 
J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.  as  a  public 
relations  account  executive  and 


senior  writer.  He  was  formerly 
with  Pla^stics  World  and  Plas¬ 
tics  Week. 

*  *  it 

Leo  Pillot  has  been  named 

national  manager  of  public  re¬ 

lations  and  special  projects  of 
Ticket  Reservation  Systems. 
Prior  to  joining  TRS,  he  was 
national  exploitation  manager 
of  the  .4BC-tv  network. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  A.  Stauter,  former 
account  executive  at  Honej^vell 
Inc. — appointed  regional  man¬ 
ager  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates 
at  new  Philadelphia  office. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Neitzel  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  of  Health, 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans, 
Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin.  He 
formerly  was  with  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  at  its  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Diane  Sargol  appointed  public 
relations  officer.  New  England, 
for  BOAC.  Miss  Sargol,  who  is 
based  in  the  airline’s  USA  head 
office  in  New  York,  joined 
BOAC  two  and  one-half  years 
ago  as  public  relations  assis¬ 
tant.  Northern  USA,  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

• 

Now’s  the  time  for  PR 
effort,  Mueller  says 

The  tight  economic  situation 
is  a  “rare  opportunity  to  up¬ 
grade  operations  and  demon¬ 
strate  value”  of  public  relations, 
Douglas  Mueller,  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
of  Borg-Warner  Corp.  said  this 
week. 

“The  voice  of  tlie  comptroller 
is  heard  in  the  land  and  man¬ 
agements  are  looking  hard  at 
our  contribution  to  the  success 
of  every  enterprise,”  he  said  in 
a  speech  at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society  at  Winnipeg. 

Mueller  remarked  that  the 
market  for  “good  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  is  still  pretty  tight 
but  there  is  a  better  change  now 
to  upgrade  your  staff  than  at 
any  time  in  my  memory.” 

He  urged  them  to  “seek  out 
and  put  to  work  every  known 
way  to  measure  your  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  then  be  the  first  to 
report  the  results,  especially  if 
they  are  below  your  expecta¬ 
tions. 

“Unless  we  show  management 
that  there  are  meaningful  ways 
to  measure  our  results,  and  then 
present  the  results  without 
flinching  —  good  or  bad  —  we 
can’t  expect  management  to 
take  our  work  as  seriously  as 
we  know  it  should  be  taken.” 


Karmatz  will  direct 
INGAA  awards  program 

Franklin  R.  Karmatz  has 
been  named  director  for  the 
Business  Joumalir  .i  Awards 
Program  of  the  Schools  of 
Journalis.n  and  Business  and 
Public  Administration  at  the 
Universitv  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia  (UMC). 

The  program  is  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  Association  of 
.America  (INGAA).  The 
INGAA  Business  Journalism 
Awards  program  started  six 
years  ago  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  honoring  excellence  in  busi¬ 
ness  reporting,  and  informing 
students  about  and  training 
.students  in  the  field  of  business 
journalism. 

Each  year,  five  INGA.A 
Awards  of  $1,000  each  are 
made  to  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers,  general  or  specialized 
news  magazines,  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  syndicates,  and  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  This  year  the  awards 
will  be  announced  in  August, 
with  an  awards  seminar  and 
workshop  to  follow  October 
15-16. 

Karmatz  was  formerly  a 
business  writer  for  Time,  a  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Business  Week, 
publisher  of  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  and  president  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency.  He  has  also  taught 
journalism  courses  at  Roose¬ 
velt,  Boston,  Northwestern,  and 
Northern  Arizona  Universities. 


Delaware  Slate  News 
in  corporate  change 

A  new  corporation.  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Delaware  State 
Neu's  at  Dover  and  four  associ¬ 
ated  newspapers  from  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News  Inc.  in  a 
move  to  expand  the  business. 

Bernard  J.  (Jack)  Smyth 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  INI  and  his  son,  Joel 
D.  Smyth,  28,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive 
officer.  Jack  Smyth  continues  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Del¬ 
aware  State  News  and  his  son 
continues  as  general  manager 
and  managing  editor. 

John  W.  Beach  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer.  The  Smyth 
family  owns  all  the  stock  of 
INI. 

Other  papers  in  INI  are  the 
Boivie  (Md.)  Blade,  the 
Okeechobee  (Fla.)  News,  the 
Cris field  (Md.)  Times  and  the 
Airlifter  at  Dover  AF  Base. 
The  INI  printing  division  at 
the  State  News  plant  publishes 
10  weekly  newspapers  under 
contract. 
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Urban  reporting  class 
given  $330,000  grant 


The  John  and  Mary  R.  Mai’kle 
Foundation  announced  a  grant 
of  $380,000  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  Urban  Journal¬ 
ism  Fellowship  program  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  University’s  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Policy  Stuily. 

The  grant  will  be  used  during 
the  next  three  years  in  support 
of  an  annual  six-month  study 
program  for  Journalists  from 
the  print  and  broadcast  media 
who  specialize  in  the  coverage  of 
urban  problems. 

“T<Mlay.  with  national  atten¬ 
tion  fre<.|uently  focused  on  the 
cities,  the  demand  on  journalists 
to  rejKU’t  on  the  causes  and  con- 
seciuences  of  urban  crises  is 
greater  than  ever.”  said  Lloyd 
X.  Morrisett.  president  of  the 
Markle  Foundation.  “The  Urban 
Journalism  Fellowship  program 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
study  these  problems.” 

hkldie  X.  M'illiams.  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Policy  Study 
and  the  I’niversity’s  Vice- 
President  foi‘  Public  Affairs, 
said: 


“This  grant  enables  us  to 
.strengthen  and  expand  this  in¬ 
tensive  interdisciplinary  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  open  to  the 
growing  cadre  of  journalists 
whose  specialty  is  urban  affairs 
reporting.” 

Open  to  10  this  year 

F'ive  reporters  participated  in 
the  1!)70  program.  Ten  journal¬ 
ists  from  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  stations,  and  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  selected  this  fall  to 
serve  as  Fellows  in  the  next 
program  which  will  run  from 
January  through  June  of  1071 
and  is  now  open  for  application. 

Fellows  audit  courses  in  ur¬ 
ban  affairs  and  attend  seminars 
with  authorities  in  such  fields  as 
planning,  architecture,  trans])or- 
tation.  housing,  pollution  con¬ 
trol,  race  relations  and  politics. 
Civic,  business,  and  governmen¬ 
tal  leaders  as  well  as  faculty 
members  serve  as  seminar  lead¬ 
ers.  Fellows  also  engage  in  indi¬ 
vidual  re.search  pi'ojects  and 
submit  papers  for  publication. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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1  Nature  of  Business  . 

2  □  Remittance  enclosed  88  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
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The  journalists  are  selected 
from  among  applicants  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  Fellowships  are 
open  to  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  23  and  3,'5  who  are 
employed  in  full-time  media 
positions  and  who  wish  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  coverage  of  urban 
problems.  Those  selected  must 
be  able  to  obtain  six-month 
leaves  of  absence  from  their  em¬ 
ployers.  Tuition  is  paid  for  each 
Fellow  and  a  .stipend  of  $200  a 
week  is  provided. 

Additional  information  ma.v  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  coordinator,  Paul  Gapp,  at 
The  University  of  Chicago,  .5801 
South  Ellis  .4 venue,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois  60637. 

The  Center  for  Policy  Study 
was  established  in  1966  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  review 
and  discussion  of  domestic  and 
international  issues.  The  urban 
journalism  program  grew  out  of 
a  1968  Center  conference  on 
“Media  and  The  Cities.” 

The  Markle  h’oundation  was 
e.stablished  in  1927  by  John 
Markle,  a  Pennsylvania  coal  op¬ 
erator,  to  “promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
.  .  .  and  the  gcmeral  good  of 
mankind.”  The  Foundation’s 
current  program  is  concentra¬ 
ting  a  large  portion  of  its  funds 
in  the  mass  media  and  communi¬ 
cations  technology.  Under  this 
program,  awards  are  made  for 
research  and  studies,  education¬ 
al  j)rogiam,  and  special  proj¬ 
ects.  Grants  totaling  apiirox- 
imately  $1,. 500. 900  are  awanled 
each  year. 

• 

Dryer  brochure 
available  from  Tec 

A  six-page  In-ochure.  showing 
equipment  required  for  a  high 
velocity  dryer  designed  for  web 
offset  and  letterpress  pres.ses,  is 
available  from  Tec  Systems, 
Inc. 

Diagrams  and  drawings  de¬ 
pict  the  “Coanda”  phenomenon 
with  sine  wave  positioning,  a 
process  on  which  Tec  has  a 
patent  pending.  The  Tec  Coanda 
bar  is  said  to  provide  web  flo¬ 
tation  without  marking,  web 
drying  without  blistering,  and 
high  velocity  impingement  with¬ 
out  flutter. 

The  Tec  system  requires  no 
dampers  to  adju.st  while  webs 
can  be  changed  fi-om  30  lb.  or 
less  to  100  lb.  or  more.  Each 
nozzle  is  removable  and  re¬ 
placeable  in  minutes.  Recessed 
nozzle  orifices  are  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  plug  from  external 
dirt.  Tec  provides  air  pollution 
control  as  required  by  local 
coiles. 

The  brochure.  Bulletin  #103, 
can  be  had  by  writing:  Tec 
Systems,  Inc.,  Box  59,  Men- 
asha,  Wise.  54952. 


Ridder-Cowles 
station  license 
renewed  by  FCC 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  renewed  the  li¬ 
censes  of  stations  WCCO  (AM) 
and  WCCO-tv,  Minneapolis,  ter¬ 
minating  proceedings  in  which 
concentration  of  control  of  com- 
municatinns  media  in  the  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  area  was  an 
issue. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  a  Cowles 
family  corporation,  and  Ridder 
Publications,  publishers  of  the 
Sf.  Paul  PUmeer  Presit  and  the 
St.  Paul  are  principal 

stfH'kholders  in  -Midwest  Radio- 
Television  Inc.,  holder  of  the 
WCCO  licenses. 

Renewal  of  the  licenses  had 
been  protested  by  Hubbard 
Broadcasting  Company,  which 
operates  broadcasting  stations  in 
St.  Paul.  Garfield  Clark,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Paul  stations,  op¬ 
posing  the  renewal,  charged 
that  undue  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  iand  practices  resulted 
from  newspaper  ownership  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Minneapolis  sta¬ 
tions. 

In  June,  Herbert  Sharfman, 
an  F'CC  hearing  examiner, 
resolved  in  Midwest’s  favor  the 
(piestioii  of  whether  newsjjaper 
ownership  of  broadcast  facilities 
in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area 
ha<l  resulted  in  reciprocal  ad¬ 
vantages  to  Midwest  and  conse¬ 
quent-disadvantage  to  competing 
Itroadcast  licensees  and  recom¬ 
mended'  that  no  hearing  be  held 
on  the  contested  applications. 

Sharfman  had  found  that  a 
hearing  on  the  renewal  aj)i)lica- 
tions  “jvould  be  protracted,  fu¬ 
tile,  arid  inevitably  expensive” 
and  would  not  “produce  facts  so 
prejudicial  to  Midwest’s  license 
renewal  that  it  shoul  '  be  forced 
into  further  expen.se  of  time  and 
money.’! 

The  FCC  report  chided  Mid¬ 
west  fpr  filing  “voluminous” 
pleadings  that  were  not  con¬ 
ducive  i  to  the  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  the  commission’s 
business.  Pleadings  in  similar 
cases  wiill  be  limited  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  tHe  FCC  said. 

• 

SHilclied  to  offset 

Renovation  of  the  business- 
news  building  of  the  Park  City 
Daily  News  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  is’  the  final  phase  of  a 
three-year  improv’ement  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  included  con¬ 
version  to  photocomposition  and 
offset  printing.  A  Goss  Urbanite 
press  with  capacity  of  40  pages 
has  been  in  operation  for  sever¬ 
al  months.  A  story  in  E&P,  July 
11,  incorrectly  said  the  offset 
press  was  on  order. 
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News  magazine  format 
adapted  to  weeklies 


Ben  Nathanson,  publisher  of 
Detroit  Area  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
pers  (DAWN),  has  restyled 
four  of  his  15  weeklies  from  the 
traditional  full-page,  local-news 
concept  to  magazine  format. 

“The  magazine  style  was 
adopted  after  careful  study  and 
market  surveys,”  Nathanson 
said.  “Our  research  showed  that 
consumers  and  advertisers  in 
our  coverage  area  were  very  so- 
l)histicated.  They  w'anted  much 
more  than  local  news  items. 
They  wanted  a  paper  which 
would  be  good  to  look  at,  easy  to 
read,  and  filled  with  stories  of 
general  reader  interest.  We 
needed  to  appeal  to  readers  who 
are  well-educated  and  have  a 
wide  range  of  social,  cultural 
and  business  experience.” 

('.oiiipelitioii  in  tlie  field 

There  was  a  further  factor  to 
consider:  competition.  In  the 
city  of  Southfield,  for  example, 
there  were  three  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  addition  to  Nathan- 
son’.s  Southfield  Record. 

“We  had  more  papers  in 
Southfield  than  in  New  York,” 
Nathanson  quipped,  “and  they 
all  looked  alike  to  me.  We  all 
used  the  same  full-sized  newspa¬ 
per  page,  the  same  front-page 
treatment,  and  in  all  t(X)  many 
cases,  the  same  news  stories. 
Our  job,  as  1  saw  it,  was  to  give 
ourselves  a  new  look  which 
would  make  people  notice  us.” 

Nathanson  talked  the  problem 
over  with  his  managing  editor, 
Lucille  DeView,  and  advertising 
director,  John  Carroll. 

“The  thing  everyone  in  the 
newspajjer  business  has  been 
predicting  is  that  the  newspaper 
of  the  future  would  be  much 
more  like  a  news  magazine,” 
Nathanson  said.  “If  that’s  what 
is  in  the  future,  why  not  trv  it 
now?” 

The  new  format  was  intro- 

Weeklies  combined 
in  Micliijian  suburbs 

The  Southfield  \ews  has 
merged  its  operations  with  the 
Southfield  Observer. 

Observer  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Livonia,  Mich,  is  now  publishing 
a  new  newspaper,  the  Southfield 
Xews  &  Observer,  twice  each 
week.  The  paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Wednesday  and  on  the 
weekend,  and  circulated  to  near¬ 
ly  18,000  homes  and  bu.sinesses 
in  Southfield,  Lathrup  Village, 
Franklin,  Bingham  Farms  and 
Beverly  Hills. 
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duced  in  the  Northwest  De¬ 
troiter,  Oak  Park  News,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Woods  Community  News 
and  Southfield  Corn  munity 
News.  They  use  a  six-column, 
tabloid  style  make-up  with  mag¬ 
azine  treatment  on  the  front 
cover.  The  front  page  uses  a 
small,  dignified  masthead;  one 
striking  photograph  (if  pos¬ 
sible  a  picture  which  is  tied  to 
an  inside  story)  ;  and  one  two 
column  story  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  page  on  a  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  areas.  A  tint  block 
of  varying  colors  serves  as  back¬ 
ground. 

The  editorial  page  (page  2)  is 
clear  of  any  advertisements.  It 
provides  room  for  the  columns 
of  the  publisher  and  the  editor. 
Nathanson’s  award-winning 
“Slants  on  the  News,,  which  he 
has  written  for  31  years,  deals 
with  his  opinions  on  state,  na¬ 
tional  or  world  affairs.  Lucille 
DeView’s  “Point  of  View”  deals 
with  local  issues  or  human  in¬ 
terest  .stories.  There  is  also 
sjjace  for  letters  from  readers 
and  articles  of  i)oliticaI  interest. 

Page  three  is  reserved  for  a 
feature  story  of  general  reader 
interest,  (oeferably  illustrated 
with  art  »  r  i)l'otograj)hs. 

Other  :•(  ific  pages  in  the 
newspapei  ver  entertainment, 
sports,  busioess  and  women’s 
news. 

.Slori«‘s  ;<i',  t:roii|M'fl 

Each  of  th  general  news 
story  pages  is  lu  Id  down  with  a 
major  lead  story  and,  wherever 
possible,  with  smaller  stories  on 
the  same  theme. 

“This  grouping  of  stories,” 
Mrs.  DeView  said,  “gives  a 
sense  of  organization  to  each 
page.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  writing  new  or  different  ma¬ 
terial  as  it  is  arranging  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  already  have  for 
greater  reader  interest.  For 
example,  we  may  put  a  group  of 
school  stories  on  one  page,  a 
group  of  pollution  stories  on  an¬ 
other.  This  helps  the  reader  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  single  subject, 
rather  than  search  for  stories 
which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  paper.” 

New  thinking  is  required. 
“We  now  look  beyond  time,  place 
and  event  in  our  coverage,” 
Mrs.  DeView  said.  “We  look  for 
the  philosophy  behind  the  story 
or  the  effects  it  might  have  on 
the  individual  or  the  community. 
We  spend  more  time  asking 
‘why’  than  ‘what.’  ” 

The  project  has  been  very 
stimulating  to  reporters,  she 


DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY — Looking  over  Detroit  area  weeklies  in 
magazine-style  format  are:  from  left — John  Carroil,  ad  manager; 
Lucille  DeView,  managing  editor;  and  Ben  Nathanson,  publisher  of 
DAWN  group  of  IS  papers. 


said,  making  them  feel  more 
professional  and  giving  them 
opportunities  to  do  more  in- 
depth  writing,  compared  with 
condensing  news  releases  or  do¬ 
ing  bits  and  j)ieces  of  news. 

Better  pieture  play 

Picture  treatment  has  to  be 
different,  Mrs.  DeView  said. 
“With  less  space  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  they  must  be  taken, 
cropped  and  placed  on  the  page 
with  greater  care.  We  look  for 
interesting  content  and  things 
which  will  show  well  in  a  two 
or  three  column  sj)ace.  By  using 
a  double  page  center  spread, 
we  can  use  bigger  pictures  and 
place  them  at  random  to  offset 
the  limitations  of  our  other 
pages.” 

Page  makeup  is  easier  and 
faster.  Time  and  money  are 
saved  in  the  shop  where  modern 
offset  equipment  is  ustxl  for  all 
1).\WN  newspapers.  Column 
widths  are  the  same  for  the  four 
magazine-style  papers  and  the 
eleven  full-size  papers  so  stories 
are  inter-changeable  and  need 
not  be  reset  if  they  are  to  be 
used  in  more  than  one  paper. 

Production  costs  are  also  re¬ 
duced  because  all  four  maga¬ 
zine-style  papers  are  identical 
throughout.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  four  different 
fronts  if  the  occasion  demands. 
Formerly,  each  paper  had  its 
own  full  front  page  plus  differ¬ 
ing  inside  pages  for  the  women’s 
section  and  for  suburban  news 
pages. 

After  the  first  few'  test  weeks, 
Nathanson  gathered  reports  on 
public  response  to  the  new  mag¬ 
azine  format.  The  reports  were 
good. 

.\s  it  used  to  be 

John  Carroll,  advertising 
manager,  said  the  smaller  size 
of  the  page  makes  each  ad  stand 
out  and  gives  the  smaller  adver¬ 
tiser  added  incentive  because  his 
one  column  of  two  column  ad  is 


not  lost  on  the  page.  He  also 
gets  a  price  break  which  can 
make  the  difference  as  to 
whether  he  can  afford  to  ad¬ 
vertise  or  not. 

“There  is  one  irony,”  Nathan¬ 
son  said.  “When  I  first  became 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  31 
years  ago,  the  format  I  chose 
for  my  East  Side  Shopper  in 
Detroit  was  a  magazine-styled 
page.  Now  here  I  am,  more  than 
three  decades  later,  going  back 
to  where  I  started  .  .  .  except 
that  I’m  going  back  with  a 
fresh,  nuHlern  approach.” 


■aaiHaiM 

Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 
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Oakland  Tribune’s 
Derring-do  photog 

lly  Jim  Scott 


TRAPPED 
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If  you’re  in  NX# 

Chi.  or  La. 

we’ll  trecrt  you 

toafree  color 
seporcrtion 


Bring  along  a  favorite  transparency.  Preferably  one  you’ve  already 
separated  or  had  separated.  Bring  the  separations,  too.  We’ll  put  the 
transparency  in  a  Durst  Process  Color  Enlarger,  program  the  exposure 
with  an  EPOI  Color  Repro  Control.  And  expose  the  separations.  Then 
we’ll  process  them  in  a  Merz  universal  processor.  And  we  think  they’ll 
look  at  least  as  good  as  your  separations.  Probably  better.  We’ll  also 
answer  questions  about  any  and  all  of  the  other  PTP  products.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  give  us  a  call  to  let  us  know  you’re  coming: 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

623  Stewart  Avenue  2510  Dempster  St  Space  1128  355  South  Douglas  Street 

Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60016  El  Segundo,  California  902i5 

1516)  21,8-5200,  Ext.,  259  1312)  298-6888  (213)  772-3U21 


EPOI COLOR  REPRO  CONTROL 


Photo-Technical  Products,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  [ISO 


Russ  Reed 

(continued  from  ]>nge  40^ 


ses  and  inflicteci  a  severe  cut 
near  his  eye. 

Russ  Reed  almost  didn’t  get  to 
fulfill  his  destiny  as  an  adven¬ 
ture  photographer.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  member 
of  a  Navy  force  that  served  as 
guerillas,  intelligent  agents  and 
weather  observers  behind  the 
.lapanese  lines  in  Asia.  Before 
the  war,  it  merely  was  a 
weather  rejwrting  unit.  Later,  it 
became  a  dangerous  fighting 
force,  killing  Japanese,  blowing 
up  trains  and  military  outposts. 

.\s  a  boy  in  Portland,  Ore., 
Russ  was  exposed  to  photogra- 
l)hy  the  first  time  when  his 
mother  gave  him  a  box  camera. 
.And,  naturally  enough,  he  ex¬ 
pended  his  first  roll  of  film  on  a 
forest  fire.  He  sold  the  prints  to 
the  Portland  Xews-Telgram  for 
SIK  and  was  bitten  for  good. 

Later,  he  got  a  job  as  an  am¬ 
bulance  driver  only  to  be  fired 
for  taking  pictures  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  victims. 

.At  war’s  end,  he  settled  in  the 
Bay  .Area  to  free-lance.  After 
eight  months  he  had  sold  so 
many  photos  to  the  Tribune  that 
Editoi-  Reck  <lecided  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  add  him  to 
the  staff.  This  he  did. 

.And  then  started  an  amazing 
saga  of  action  photography  such 
as  few  other  papers  ever  ob¬ 
tained. 

Nothing  daunted  Russ  Reed. 
Nothing  prevented  him  from  se¬ 
curing  the  best  sites  for  his  pho¬ 
tography.  .At  the  1960  Olympics 
at  .S(|uaw  Valley,  he  even  got  on 
skis  the  first  time  to  get  closer 
to  tin-  action. 

• 

S|M*rial  recojsiiition 
for  S!\P.\  ineiiiber 

Alore  than  the  usual  welcome 
for  a  new  member  will  be  paid 
by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .As.sociation  at  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.  in  November  to  the 
l>oiln  Comt't  of  Thibodaux, 
Louisiana 

The  Comet,  which  grew  out  of 
the  con.solidation  of  two  week¬ 
lies,  the  Ldtourche  Comet  and 
the  Lofourrhe  Prexu-S'eiiK,  two 
years  ago  has  close  ties  with  the 
SNPA.  Its  editor.  Hal  H.  Tan¬ 
ner  .Fr.,  is  the  son  of  the  owners 
of  the  Coldsimro  (N.C.)  .Vcm'.s- 
.4  /Y/e.s-  and  a  grandson  of  the 
late  Tom  Tanner,  secretary- 
mana<^er  of  the  association,  and 
Airs.  Emil'-  Tanner. 

Joe  N.  S'lverberg  is  ))ublisher 
and  Syd  S.  Gould  is  president  of 
the  Daily  Comet  which  reports  a 
circulation  close  to  6,000.  It  is 
otf. set-printed  and  published 
Alonday  through  Friday. 


Russ  Reed  photographing  a  scene  after  the  earthquake  in  Alaska 
in  1964. 


Daily’s  car  uses  propane 
gas  in  anti-smog  tests 


Food  for  presses, 
wheat  for  people 
on  same  trucks 

The  truck  leasing  department 
of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  is 
a  versatile  operation. 

Paper  today,  grain  tomor¬ 
row — this  is  the  life  of  a  dozen 
trucks  which  carry  grain  back 
to  Te.xas  and  Arkansas  after 
leaving  newsprint  at  Opubco’s 
warehouse  in  Oklahoma  City 
for  the  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Wheat  is  loaded  in  Yukon 
and  hauled  to  the  Port  of 
Houston  where  it  is  unloaded; 
then  to  Shelden,  Texas  where 
newsprint  becomes  cargo  for 
the  return  trip  to  Oklahoma. 

Newsprint  from  Pine  Bluff, 
.Arkansas,  also  is  hauled  by 
truck  to  Oklahoma  City.  At  the 
present  rate,  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat  can  be 
hauled  each  year  and  35,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  including 
both  Shelden  and  Pine  Bluff 
runs. 


The  Sun  Francisco  Examiner 
reports  that  preliminary  tests 
with  an  automobile  powered  by 
propane  gas  show  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  reduction  in  emissions  that 
cause  smog. 

Two  months  ago  the  Examin¬ 
er  undert(X)k  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  fuel  system  claimed 
by  sponsors  to  offer  immediate 
help  in  reducing  auto  exhaust; 
propane  gas. 

The  Examiner  had  an  editori¬ 
al  staff  car,  a  1969  lO-passenger 
station  wagon,  converted  to  op¬ 
erate  on  propane.  It  was  an  easy 
job,  back  the  same  day.  The 
cost  was  .$4.50. 

Since  that  time,  the  car  has 
traveled  6000  miles.  It  has  been 
on  long  trips  and  short,  for 
pleasure  and  business,  on  free¬ 
ways  and  dirt  roads,  across  the 
valley,  up  and  down  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  hills  and  into  the  Sierra. 

The  car  has  done  what  most 
cars  do. 

Equal  to  premium  gas 

Throughout  the  period,  the 
car’s  engine  has  been  checked 
frequently  by  expert  mechanics, 
studied  for  performance  changes 
and  monitored  in  all  its  func¬ 
tions. 

.After  two  months,  here  are 
the  hard,  tangible  conclusions 
about  what  was  learned : 

•  Proi)ane  gas  does,  indeed, 
cut  exhau.st  emissions — by  about 
85  percent.  It  cuts  hydrocarbon 
emissions  (>7  percent,  nitros  ox¬ 
ides  62  percent.  They’re  the  two 
major  villains  of  smog. 

•  .As  a  fuel,  propane  is  excel¬ 
lent,  even  extraordinary.  It  is 
antiknock  and  lead-free.  Its  oc¬ 


tane  rating  is  110  to  130,  easily 
comparable  with  the  best  premi¬ 
um  gasolines. 

•  Because  propane  vaporizes 
more  readily  than  gasoline  and 
allows  more  even  fuel  distribu¬ 
tion,  it  gives  smooth,  steady 
power  and  strong  pickup. 

•  Using  propane  is  slightly 
cheaper  than  gasoline.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  paid  28  cents  a  gallon, 
and  a  gallon  will  take  you  al- 
mo.st  as  far  as  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line. 

•  Mechanics  report  i)ropane 
creates  no  engine  sludge  or  car¬ 
bon  deposits  which  foul  pistons, 
spark  plugs  and  intakes. 

Jack  Signorello,  garage  super¬ 
intendent,  took  the  Examiner 
test  car  on  a  fa.st  run  to  Duns- 
muir,  California  He  drove  543 
miles  using  both  ])ro})ane  and 
regular  gasoline  to  compare  per¬ 
formance. 

Driving  at  speeds  up  to  70 
miles  an  hour,  he  found  propane 
delivered  slightly  less  mileage 
per  gallon,  9.1  miles  again.st  10 
miles  for  gasoline. 

Signorello  said  performance 
using  propane  was  excellent. 
His  only  complaint  was  that  gas 
stations  were  reluctant  to  give 
up  enough  propane  to  accom- 
mo<late  the  car’s  27  gallon  ca¬ 
pacity. 

“Generally,”  said  Signorello, 
“it  was  great.  I’m  all  for  it.” 

Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  Hearst  newsi)aper,  said  the 
Examiner  plans  to  make  further 
tests.  It  will  also  explore  the 
safety  and  cost  records  of  fleet 
operators  who  presently  use 
propane  gas.  Objective  reports 
will  also  be  sought  from  car 
makers  and  gasoline  nroducers. 


Hauling  newsprint  by  truck 
began  on  an  experimental  ba¬ 
sis,  November,  1965  when  one 
truck  carried  the  paper  three 
times  a  week  from  Pine  Bluff. 
By  May  of  that  year,  six  more 
trucks  had  been  added  to  the 
operation. 

“The  bigge.st  advantage  of 
this  operation  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  less  damage  done 
to  newsprint  when  it  is  moved 
by  truck  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  saved  in  the  difference 
between  freight  allowances  re¬ 
ceived  and  those  paid  out,” 
says  Richard  Hanson,  press  su¬ 
perintendent  manager  of  the 
operation, 

• 

Now  3  days  a  week 

The  Scottsboro  (.Ala.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Age,  which  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  three  days  a  week  (Sunday 
morning,  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day),  has  added  two  publication 
days  (Wedne.sday  and  Friday). 
Circulation  is  in  the  6,000 
range,  according  to  James  K. 
Harkness,  editor  and  publisher. 
The  name  has  been  changed  to 
the  Dailg  Sentinel. 


33c  at  llie  Waldorf 

The  newsstand  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
has  raised  the  price  of  out-of- 
town  newspapers  from  25c  to 
35c.  The  available  papers  in¬ 
clude;  Washington  Post,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Paltimore  Sun, 
Poston  (riobe,  Poston  Herald 
Traveler,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Chicago  Tribune.  The  regu¬ 
lar  cony  price  on  each  is  10c. 
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Howard  and  Bee  Schenkin 


Play-for-money  pair 
writes  bridge  column 


|{y  Eufieiit*  Stirliiij; 

His  charming,  card-wise  wife 
Bee  has  joined  bridge  expert 
Howard  Schenken  in  writing 
“Winning  Contract”  for  Bell 
McClure  Syndicate. 

Bee  Schenken  succeeds  Rich¬ 
ard  Frey,  who  has  retired  as 
Howard  Schenken’s  partner. 

Bee  Gale  Schenken  became  in¬ 
terested  in  tournament  bridge  12 
years  ago.  just  before  she  met 
and  married  Howard  Schenken. 
He  holds  11  world  bridge  titles. 
His  wife  is  of  world  tournament 
caliber  and  earlier  this  year 
gave  a  good  account  of  herself 
in  the  Women’s  Pairs  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Stockholm.  Bee  and  her 
partner,  Sally  Johnson,  qualified 
by  winning  the  National  Wom¬ 
en’s  Team  Championship  in 
America  for  the  third  time. 

Bee  and  Howard  also  won  the 
National  Mixed  Pair  Champion¬ 
ship  and  two  years  ago  won  the 
Mixed  Pair  Championship  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Chulleiig<‘  all  couples 

The  Schenkens  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  challenge  to  meet  any  mar¬ 
ried  pair  in  the  United  States  at 
rubber  bridge. 

They  play  the  Schenken  Big 
Club  system.  Howard  has  writ¬ 
ten  two  books  on  the  system, 
“Better  Bidding  in  15  minutes,” 
and  “Howard  Schenken’s  Big- 
Club.”  The  latter  is  about  to  be 
published  in  paperback  by  Cor¬ 
nerstone  Library. 

Howard  has  won  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  and  the  Springold  knockout 
Teams  of  F’our  tournaments  ten 
times  each,  the  Masters  Pairs 
five  times  and  played  in  the 
World  Championship  tourna¬ 
ment  seven  times,  winning  three 
times. 


This  is  a  record  no  other 
bridge  player  has  ever  equalled. 

Bee  is  also  an  artist,  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  charity  and  co-chairman 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
which  sponsors  an  annual  bridge 
tournament  to  raise  funds  for 
Israel.  “Bee  is  the  best  woman 
bridge  player  in  the  United 
States,”  Howard  declares. 

The  Schenkens  are  outstand¬ 
ing  not  only  because  of  their 
success  as  a  husband  and  wife 
team  but  also  because  they  nev¬ 
er  cpiarrel  over  cards.  They  have 
a  simple  formula. 

They  never  play  bridge  for 
fun. 

They  i)lay  only  for  money  or 
championships. 


Marvin  Reznikoff  and  Tannah 
Hirsch,  tell  it  this  way  in  Psy¬ 
cholog  i/  Today: 

“In  a  national  tournament  in 
New  York  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  screaming  at  each  other  in 
a  hotel  elevator  about  the  play 
of  one  of  their  hands.  A  fellow 
passenger  asked  them  if  they 
were  married.  ‘Of  course,’  the 
woman  snapped  back.  ‘Do  you 
think  I’d  live  in  sin  with  an  idiot 
like  that?” 

“Notable  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  husband-wife  scjuabbles 
are  Howard  and  Bee  Schenken, 
a  world-champion  team  who 
have  been  happily  married  many 
years.  How  do  they  do  it?  Mag¬ 
gie  Savoy  reported  recently  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  they 
play  bridge  only  for  money  or 
tournament  awards,  never  for 
fun.  So  well  do  they  know  the 
cutthroat  potential  of  social 
bridge  that  they  never  pack  a 
deck  of  cards  in  a  suitcase  and 
they  warn  all  their  hostesses 
that  ‘a  quiet  home-cooked  meal 
is  welcome  —  but  please,  no 
cards.’  ” 

Rook  for  woiiH'ii  players 

Bee  has  co-authored  a  book  on 
bridge,  “Bridge  for  Women.” 

While  there  is  no  difference 
between  bridge  for  Women  and 
bridge  for  men,  she  believes 
women  can  be  better  players 
than  men. 

“Women  usually  have  more 
time  to  play,”  she  pointed  out. 
She  plays  as  often  as  five  times 
a  week  at  the  Bridge  Club  in 
New  York.  “And,”  she  added,  “it 
takes  more  time  to  play  bridge 
at  the  tournament  level  of  play. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  in  wom¬ 
en’s  intuition.  It  can  really  work 
for  them  at  bridge.” 


Times  News  Service  plans 
for  entry  into  new  fields 


Rob  Roy  Buckingham,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service, 
announced  three  staff  promo¬ 
tions. 

James  McElroy  was  named 
executive  editor  to  supervise  all 
news  operations. 

Richard  Long  was  named 
manager  of  the  News  Service  to 
supervise  sales  and  promotion. 

Dennis  Allen  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  New  York  Times  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  to  direct  the  syn¬ 
dicate  arm  of  the  News  Service. 

Buckingham  said  that  proj¬ 
ects  under  immediate  study  in¬ 
clude  expanding  the  News  Ser¬ 
vice  from  12  to  24  hours,  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  service  tailored 
for  afternoon  newspapers  and 
creation  of  a  picture  service. 


McElroy,  formerly  with  UPI, 
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has  been  with  the  News  Service 
for  eight  years  as  the  assistant 
to  Buckingham. 

Long,  formerly  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  has  spent  the  past  six 
months  launching  Special  Fea¬ 
tures.  In  his  new  position,  he 
will  concentrate  on  the  sales, 
promotion  and  communication 
aspects  of  the  News  Service, 
which  now  goes  to  more  than 
300  U.S.  and  foreign  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  new  projects. 
Long  held  editorial  posts  in  New 
England  and  Oklahoma  before 
joining  the  Times  nine  years 

Allen,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune  Syndicate,  will  continue 
the  expansion  of  Special 
Features,  concentrating  on  edi¬ 
torial  material  for  newspapers. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
:  BY  GEORGE 
!  Humorous  Advice 
I  THE  ACES 

I  New  U.S.  bridge  team 
;  CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
i  MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
i  Personal  Problems 
j  MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
I  YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

I  Daily  Horoscope 
!  JEAN  ADAMS 
!  Teen-age  problem’s 
i  MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBlEan’  SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  10017 
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It  knocked  him  off  his  chair 
when  they  bombed  HQ 


By  Fat  Doyle 

New  Y»>rk  News  police  reporter 


I  got  John  Baird,  assistant 
night  city  editor,  and  quickly 
filled  him  in.  I  may  have  done 
it  in  a  haphazard  manner,  but  I 
got  the  message  across.  They 
stopped  the  presses  and  re¬ 
plated  for  a  page  one  bulletin.  I 
kept  calling  the  desk  with  ev¬ 
ery  detail  I  could  gather  up. 


I  can  see  them  now. 

“We  did  it!  We  did  it!  We 
bombed  New  York  Police  Head¬ 
quarters!” 

They  did  it,  alright,  and  they 
narrowly  missed  taking  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  seven  other 
victims  of  the  most  infamous, 
most  mortifying  chapter  in  the 
history  of  any  police  depart¬ 
ment  the  world  over. 

But  it  was  inevitable.  It  had 


tration,  at  4:45  p.m.  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  floor  office  two  hours  and 
five  minutes  before  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  We  were  seated  at  his 
desk,  only  15  feet  from  the 
hallway  men’s  toilet  where  the 
bomb — the  police  say  it  was  15 
sticks  of  dynamite  with  a  tim¬ 
ing  device — was  placed  under  a 
metal  storage  locker. 

“What  are  you  doing  about 
stricter  security  in  the  build- 


Within  minutes  the  street  was 
swarming  with  police.  And 
within  that  time,  the  story  be¬ 
came  universal. 

It  wasn’t  long  afterwards 
that  I  was  taken  by  ambulaiue 
to  Beekman  Downtown  hospi¬ 
tal. 


Students  pick  reporter 


Northern  Illinois 
Journalism  dep’t 
is  adding  courses 

The  Journalism  department 
at  Northern  Illinois  University 
at  DeKalb  was  accredited  on  its 
initial  application. 

In  1959,  Northern  Illinois 
had  a  one-man  department  and 
a  small  handful  of  students. 
The  pioneer,  Dr.  Donald  R. 
Grubb,remained  and  built  the 
department  so  that  it  now  has 
15  full  time  staff  members  and 
350  majors. 

The  accrediting  team  from 
the  American  Council  on  Edu- 


to  happen  sooner  or  later. 
You’d  think  the  department 
would  have  had  adequate  secu¬ 
rity  precautions  to  prevent  just 
such  an  occurence.  They  did 
not. 

Our  offices  are  at  4  Centre 
Market  Place,  a  three-story, 
lOO-year-old  converted  tene¬ 
ment  centered  directly  behind 
Police  Headquarters,  240  Cen¬ 
tre  Street.  Besides  the  Mens, 
the  AP.  UPI,  Times  and  Post 
have  offices  in  the  place.  Gun 
and  ammo  .shops  are  located  on 
either  side  of  its  brick  facade. 
News  wise,  you  can’t  beat  it. 
Less  than  50  feet  across  from 
u.s  is  Headquarters,  a  fil-year- 
old,  block  long,  solid  mass  of 
nrranite  and  steel  10  stories 
high. 

It  is  the  Pentagon  of  New 
York.  Activity,  particularly  in 
the  .sensitive  communications 
division  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
the  command  and  control  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  third  floor,  is  ‘round 
the  clock.’ 

Because  of  the  rash  of  bom- 
bines  in  the  city  the  past  two 
years,  the  information  booth  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  fover  of  Headquar¬ 
ters  was  discontinued  18 
months  ago.  For  security  rea¬ 
sons,  a  patrolman  was  assigned 
to  a  de.sk  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  to  the  building. 
Precognition  by  face  or  the  flash 
of  a  badge  would  permit  one  to 
go  onto  any  floor.  Easy  as  pie. 

I  can’t  remember  the  number 
of  times  I’ve  asked  myself,  as  I 
looked  at  it  from  the  window  of 
my  second  floor  office  ‘when  are 
they  going  to  hit  Headquar¬ 
ters?’  It  has  five  entrances.  The 
last  place  you’d  expect  the  bom¬ 
ber  to  enter  with  his  lethal 
package  would  be  the  main  one, 
where  the  cop  was  assigned.  In 
all  likelihood  he  walked  in, 
showed  a  potsy  and  went  about 
his  business. 

On  June  9  I  was  interviewing 
Kenneth  Marion,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  in  charge  of  adminis- 


ing?”  I  wanted  to  know.  Only 
recently  a  heavy  metal,  honey¬ 
comb  tyj)e  screen  was  ijlaced 
across  a  window  adjacent  to 
the  rear  entrance.  And  carpen¬ 
try  work  was  in  progress  on 
the  stairway  leading  into  the 
basement.  “A  matter  of  evalua¬ 
tion,”  was  the  way  Marion,  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  put  it. 

Later,  as  1  was  seated  at  my 
desk  going  over  police  reports 
and  with  my  back  to  the  opened 
window,  Marion’s  “evaluatic:.” 
was  blown  to  smithereens. 

*My  God.  they  did  it!’ 

The  bomb  went  off  with  a 
deafening  roar.  1  was  tossed 
out  of  my  chair,  across  the  desk 
and  onto  the  floor,  injuring  my 
back  and  right  leg.  The  room 
was  filled  with  smoke.  I  got  up. 
My  desk  was  covered  with 
glass  and  tiny  fragments  of 
wood.  What  I  had  anticipated 
had  happened.  “My  God!”  I 
1‘emembered  saying.  “Thev 
bombed  Police  Headquarters!”  I 
looked  out  the  shattered  and 
cracked  window  closed  shut  by 
the  concussion.  The  pavement 
below  was  littered  with  debris: 
window  frames,  mouldings, 
pieces  of  metal,  mason i'\-  and 
chunks  of  concrete  as  heavy  as 
50  pounds. 

Screams  could  be  heard  from 
the  female  occupants  of  the 
tenement  houses  that  line  the 
street.  A  heavy,  gun  powder 
smell  filled  the  air.  Torn  and 
ragged  window  shades  flapped 
in  a  light  breeze  outside  pane¬ 
less  Headquarters  windows. 

I  hobbled  into  the  Times 
office.  Its  reporter,  Guy  Pas- 
sante,  was  standing  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  floor  with  Rill  Tow, 
AP,  and  Mark  Kalich,  Post 
man.  “Headquarters  has  been 
bombed!”  I  shouted.  As  I  made 
my  way  back  to  my  office,  my 
uppermost  thought  was  to  noti¬ 
fy  the  city  desk.  After  25  years 
with  the  News,  no  one  had  to 
tell  me  this  was  a  big  one. 


f<>r  oomiiiencemeiit  talk 

The  seniors  of  New  College, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  spurned  the  tra¬ 
ditional  areas  of  government, 
education,  business  and  law'  in 
seeking  a  commencement 
speaker  and  chose  instead  a 
newspaper  reporter  who.se  sto¬ 
ries  and  style  they  like. 

Their  speaker  was  Jack  Mc- 
Clint(K’k,  a  31-year-old  life-style 
w’riter  for  the  St.  Petersbury 
Times. 

New  College  is  an  innova¬ 
tive,  freeform  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  w'hich  gives  its  seniors  the 
right  to  choose  their  graduation 
speaker.  The  student  committee 
said,  “We  wanted  someone  who 
knows  our  generation  and 
would  say  something  with 
W’hich  w’e  could  identify.” 

McClintock,  a  hip  type  who 
could  blend  into  any  student 
crowd  with  his  longish  hair, 
bell  bottom  trousers  and  Mod 
clothes,  writes  generally  about 
contemporary  lifestyles,  mores, 
morals  and  movements. 

He  told  the  75  seniors  that 
they  should,  “re-invent  living 
.  .  .  until  we  get  it  right.” 


Maddox  lets  papers 
return  to  the  eapitol 

Vending  machines  for  the 
Atlanta  Join-iial  and  the  .Atlan¬ 
ta,  Constitution  have  returned 
to  the  statehouse  in  Atlanta,  by 
permission  of  Governor  Lester 
G.  Maddox.  Several  weeks  ago 
he  helped  to  remove  them  in 
prote.st  against  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  wlitorial  opposition  to  his 
policies. 

The  newspapers  had  no  com¬ 
ment  after  the  Governor  public¬ 
ly  acknow’ledged  their  fairness 
in  reporting  the  disagreement 
with  him.  “This  expression  by 
the  newspapers’  management,” 
he  said,  “calls  for  an  equal 
expression  of  fairness  on  my 
part.” 


cation  in  Journalism  praised 
Dr.  Grubb  and  the  University 
“for  building  a  strong  program 
and  gathering  a  highly  compe¬ 
tent  faculty  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.”  The  team 
.said  that  “students  exhibit  a 
high  degree  of  respect  for  the 
department  faculty  and  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Dr.  Grubb  is  president-elect 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors. 

There  are  now  eight  clearly 
defined  sequeces  a  student 
may  follow:  news-editorial, 

journalism  education  (includ¬ 
ing  teaching  certification), 
community  and  suburban  press 
(a  specialty),  industrial  press, 
advertising,  photo-journalism 
and  broadcast  news. 

Year  of  basie  writing 

Before  choosing  one  of  tfiese 
specialties,  all  students  take  a 
core  year  of  basic  newswriting, 
and  a  semester  each  of  editing, 
photojournalism  and  advertis¬ 
ing  fundamentals. 

The  approval  of  a  new  inter¬ 
national  news  communications 
course  will  allow  students  in 
any  of  the  sequences  to  add  an 
international  press  specialty. 
Undergraduates  can  take  inter¬ 
national  broadcasting  courses 
and  an  inter-disciplinary  inter¬ 
national  relations  minor.  Ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  can  take  the 
existing  graduate  course.  “The 
Press  and  World  Affairs.” 

One  new’  course  is  scheduled 
to  start  this  fall.  A  seminar  on 
the  suburban  press  will  be 
taught  by  Dr.  (iranville  Price, 
director  of  the  national  Subur¬ 
ban  Press  Research  Project 
funded  by  the  Suburban  Press 
Foundation.  “The  Press  in 
Suburbia”  will  focus  on  the 
evolution  of  media  in  metropo¬ 
litan  suburbs. 
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Bus  tragedy  puts  daily’s 
‘team’  into  fourth-gear 


The  bus  accident  July  15 
which  took  the  lives  of  seven 
schoolchildren  and  injured 
scores  more  put  in  motion  the 
highly  affective  “team”  coverage 
technique  used  by  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

The  accident  occured  shortly 
l>efore  2  p.m.,  just  70  minutes 
before  the  Evening  Chronicle 
was  to  go  to  press  with  its  final 
edition.  The  scene  was  15  miles 
from  the  paper's  mid-city  office. 

First  word  came  to  the  papers 
from  the  wife  of  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter,  Bill  Gernerd  who  lives 
five  miles  from  where  the  bus 
load  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  chil¬ 
dren  skidded  off  Route  22  near 
New  Smithville. 

Edward  I).  Miller,  executive 
editor,  detailed  for  E&P  how  the 
Call-Chronicle  mobilized  for  the 
story.  He  said  the  first  team  of 
reporters  and  photographers 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene  on 
receipt  of  the  tip.  State  police 
and  “other  sources”  were  con¬ 
tacted  by  phone. 

“Within  a  half  hour  the 
Evening  Chronicle,”  Miller 
related,  “pieced  together  a  story 
with  many  of  the  essential 
facts,  excluding  identifications, 
and  the  exact  death  toll  (we  had 
three,  the  final  count  was  sev¬ 
en  )  and  caught  the  whole  final 
edition  with  a  3:10  press  run.” 

Once  past  deadline  the  story 
w'as  in  the  hands  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  staff,  but  Chronicle 
staffers  stayed  on  it  until  the 
Call  staff  was  fully  mobilized 
for  what  was  to  be  an  all  night 
session. 

Miller  said  Alex  Rozsa,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  was  not¬ 
ified  at  3:15  p.m.  and  told  that 
scores  of  injured  would  l)e 
brought  to  the  city’s  three  hos¬ 
pitals. 

Dick  Cowen  went  to  the  Al¬ 
lentown  Hospital;  Bill  Hylton, 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital;  and  in¬ 
tern  Justo  Bautista  covered  the 
Allentown  Osteopathic  Hospital. 
Phil  Goldsmith  joined  the  hospi¬ 
tal  team  later. 

Hospitals  didn't  ftHtperute 

Miller  said  that  coverage  was 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  cooper¬ 
ation  from  hospital  officials.  By 
(3  p.m.  only  one  hospital.  Osteo¬ 
pathic,  had  issued  a  list  of  in¬ 
jured.  The  other  two  held  out 
until  10  p.m.  when  a  complete 
list  was  issued  only  after,  in 
Miller’s  words,  “pressure  had 
been  exerted  by  editors.” 

Photographers  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hospitals  and  had 


to  content  themselves  with 
shooting  pictures  of  spectators 
waiting  for  the  injured  to  be 
brought  in. 

Many  of  the  photos  of  the 
tragedy  seen  in  news  media 
across  the  country,  came  from 
the  Call  staff.  Milton  Rockmak- 
er,  chief  photographer,  was  back 
in  the  office  at  6  p.m.  with  pho¬ 
tos,  five  of  which  he  moved  via 
AP  Wirephoto.  Among  them 
was  the  tell-tale  photo  showing 
two  bald  tires  on  the  overturned 
bus. 

At  the  Allentown  Hospital, 
Cowen  was  able  to  get  one  of 
the  first  interviews  with  a  crash 
victim.  He  managed  to  talk  with 
one  of  the  chaperones,  who  de¬ 
scribed  for  Cowen  how  the  bus 
went  into  a  skid  l>efore  plung¬ 
ing  over  the  embankment. 

Meanwhile,  further  details 
and  human  interest  aspects  to 
the  story  were  coming  into  the 
Call-Chronicle  office.  Paul  Lowe 
returned  from  the  scene  with 
details  on  how  the  bus  w'as 
gingerly  moved  in  order  to  free 
two  children  pinned  beneath  it. 

Inlervi«!Hed  rescuer 

Lowe  added  more  human  in¬ 
terest  when  he  managed  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  truck  driver  who 
had  assisted  in  the  rescuing  of 
.several  children  trapped  in  the 
bus. 

The  driver  told  Lowe  how 
large  numbers  of  spectators 
stood  watching  the  rescue  scene 
from  the  top  of  the  embankment 
as  children  and  lescuers  below 
called  for  help. 

There  w'ere  many  scenes  of 
activity  to  be  covered  by  the 


A  strike  that  hobbled  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen  since  July  6  ended 
July  17  with  agreement  on  a 
first  contract  for  the  daily  news¬ 
paper’s  58  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  who  comprise  a  unit  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

The  members  of  five  newspa¬ 
per  unions,  put  out  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  Monday  (July  20). 

The  Citizen’s  ITU  chapel  en¬ 
dorsed  the  agreement  with  the 
publisher  Thursday  night  and 
the  pact  was  approved  late  Fri¬ 
day  at  a  general  meeting  of  ITU 
members  in  Ottawa. 

The  ITU  was  supported  in  the 
dispute  by  250  other  employes  of 


Call  staffers.  The  Allentown 
Jewish  Community  Center,  Mil¬ 
ler  related,  “became  a  clearing 
house  about  7  p.m.  for  calls 
from  desperate  parents  wanting 
information  on  their  children. 
Reporter  Pete  Stevenson  was 
assigned  to  the  center  as  the 
confusion  mounted.”  The  clear¬ 
ing  center  was  later  moved  to 
Temple  Beth  El. 

“The  Morning  Call,  mean¬ 
while,”  Miller  noted,  “also  be¬ 
came  headquarters  for  teams 
from  the  Netv  York  Daily  News, 
Newsday  and  New  York  Post.” 

With  all  the  conflicting  stories 
filtering  into  the  office.  Miller 
explained,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  the  “official  story.”  Police 
Reporter  Bob  Golden  managed 
this  by  locating,  late  in  the 
evening,  the  investigating  state 
trooper  and  the  coroner.  “Golden 
took  over  writing  the  lead 
story,”  he  said. 

Later  on,  five  children  were 
released  from  the  hospital  and 
taken  to  Temple  Beth  El.  They 
were  met  by  Stevenson,  reporter 
Mike  Berney,  and  photogra¬ 
phers  John  Simitz  and  Burt 
Swayze.  Miller  described  the 
story  they  got  from  these  sur¬ 
vivors  as  “a  heart-i’ending  inter¬ 
view — of  four  children  telling  of 
their  nightmare  and  the  fifth 
still  in  too  great  a  shock  to  offer 
any  details.” 

The  morning  edition  carried  a 
page  one,  six  column  photo  of 
troopers  pulling  a  child  from 
the  wrecked  bus. 

Inside  covei’age  ran  over  some 
six  pages  with  sidebars  on  in¬ 
terviews,  history  of  local  acci¬ 
dents,  a  story  on  how  ambu¬ 
lances  and  the  Civil  Defense 
mobilized  for  rescue  operation, 
and  a  story  on  a  pending  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  accident. 

Stories  relating  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  have  been  making  every 
front  page  since  July  15. 


the  Citizen,  including  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Right  through  the  dispute, 
apart  from  a  work  stoppage 
July  3  that  prevented  publica¬ 
tion  that  day.  the  Citizen  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  published  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  non-union  workers  as 
well  as  some  union  members 
who  stayed  on  the  job. 

Pressure  from  the  ANG 
helped  to  bring  the  ITU  to  a 
compi-omise  on  its  demands — 
specifically  those  for  control 
over  the  company  computer,  a 
closed  union  shop  and  resetting 
of  type  for  advertising  prepar¬ 
ed  for  use  by  outside  agencies. 


Modified  ITU  pact 
ends  strike  at  Ottawa 
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Mailer  is  held 
for  murder  of 
systems  expert 

Frank  J.  Thurber,  a  mailer 
employed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  was 
held  on  charges  this  w’eek  in 
connection  with  the  fatal  shoot¬ 
ing  of  Allan  W.  Daly,  systems 
engineer  at  the  San  Raffael 
(Calif.)  Independent- Journal 
where  a  printers’  strike  has 
been  under  way  since  January 
7.  Publication  has  continued. 

Daly  died  July  16,  almost  two 
weeks  after  two  intruders  broke 
into  his  home  in  San  Francisco 
and  shot  him  twice  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Wishard  Browm,  publisher 
of  the  Independent- Journal,  was 
among  many  persons  who  do¬ 
nated  blood  in  an  effoi-t  to  save 
Daly’s  life. 

The  district  attorney’s  office 
said  Thurber  would  be  charged 
with  murder,  conspiracy,  rob¬ 
bery  and  burglary.  Also  being 
held  for  juvenile  court  hearing 
were  two  17-year-old  boys. 

Police  said  firebombs  had  been 
hurled  at  the  Daly  home  two 
weeks  before  the  shooting. 

Officials  of  the  printers’  union 
denied  any  connection  with  the 
Daly  murder.  Thurber  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty. 


Eleeletl  to  AEJ 

The  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  has  elected  the 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of 
Advertising  and  Journalism, 
Philadelphia,  to  membership. 
Albert  J.  Caplan,  dean,  said  the 
school  also  holds  membership  in 
the  Junior  College  Journalism 
Association. 


Under  the  new  agreement,  no 
printer  now  employed  by  the  pa¬ 
per  will  be  forced  to  join  the 
union  or  pay  dues  but  new  re¬ 
cruits  will  have  to  do  so. 

The  18-month  agreement  also 
gives  the  printers  the  same  pay 
as  that  received  at  Ottawa’s 
other  English-language  news¬ 
paper,  the  Journal.  Pay  raises 
to  $170  a  week  from  $152  will  be 
retroactive  to  January  1  and  the 
work  week  is  shortened  to  37^2 
hours  from  45. 

Night  workers  get  slightly 
more  money  and  a  35-hour 
week.  The  day  rate  rises  to 
$180.12  next  Dec.  1. 

The  ITU  won  improved  vaca¬ 
tion  benefits,  pi’omise  of  three 
months  advance  notice  for  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  procedures,  dou¬ 
ble  time  for  Saturday  overtime 
work  and  other  benefits. 
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NACON 

inemhership 

.\kro}i  l}e<tco}i  Jounitil 
Dick  Buck 
Unlthuore  Sini 

Blight  G.  Carter  Jr. 

Hostoti  (Uohc 
Jack  Reid  Jr. 

( 'liiirlotte  (Hiftcrrcr-Xi'icx 
Bob  .\lander 
Cl'inujo  Trihntie 
Frank  Hennes.sey 
I  )ick  Mortell 
( ’itiritnidti  Kiiquiier 
Toni  (iorniley 
( 'tihniihid  Stdti’-Rccord 
FT  D.  Kaniiner 

(dldidhdn  IlixDdtrh  Citiwd- 

■JddDIdl 

Jack  A.  Clarke 
/ tdlldx  Ti diix-H I'l'dhl 
Jim  Hill 
Ih  firer  Post 
Kurtz  May 

Ihx  Mdhiex  Rcffixter-Trilid ne 
UolHM't  C.  Conner 
Frii  Pr<'xx 
Fi'ank  .4.  McGowan 
Forf  U  orth  Stdi  -T<  It  pi  did 
1  >ave  Snyder 
(irddd  Rtipidx  Presx 
Chuck  Sharpe 
Htdtsldn  Ptixf 
Bill  Knijrht 

/  d  d  id  d  d /tdl  /.s'  Sfd  r-\e  ifx 
Wayne  Sa^or 

Fltindd  Tiidt'x-I  ’ dind-Jod  i  ntil 
Charles  A.  Davis 
Rddxdx  ('itii  Stiir 
Wally  Meyer 
Aricddxds  (idzette 
Darrell  Georg’e 

l.tid ixi'ille  (’dd riei'—Idd rtifil  and 
Tidiex 

.4rt  Sievert 
Adtielex  Tidiex 
Fred  May 
Middii  Hfi'tild 
Mid  mi  Xeds 

Barry  Tompkins 
Mild'ditk't-f  JtjdrrinI 
Mihrttdkee  Scdtinel 
Ross  Dalliey 

M iddedidilix  Stdr-T rihiidc 
.■4)1  Jones 

.\  dxli  I'ille  lift)! dt’ r-1  r dtiexxfd d 
Richaid  Doyle 
\ed'  Y’tirk'  Xeivx 
Victor  D.  Porrino 
Okldhdmtni  <£-  Titnex 
Chuck  Bresnehen 
Ron  Harris 
Odkiddd  Trihdde 
Windell  Zeniina 
Omtfhd  Wdrid-Hernlil 
K'i  Rlack)nan 
Phihtdtd jiliid  hitidirer 
Dick  Sliwinski 
Pliitedix  ReiJdhIic-kinzi'tle 
Russ  1  )ufT 

Rich  iditdtl  Tim  ex- 1  tixpiitch, 

X(  d'x  Redder 
David  D)-ain 


Co-op  ad  plans 

{CoiiUdded  from  pnge  11) 

effectiveness  and  generate 
greater  sales.” 

Next  is  to  “provide  and  ex¬ 
change  co-operative  advertising 
contracts,  art  work,  jiromotional 
progi'ams,  tearsheets,  ti'anspar- 
encies  between  the  participating 
X.4CON  newspapers.” 

The  i-emaining  functions  in 
descending  m-der  ai'e: 

•  Pi-ovide  a  centi-al  .source 
which  can  accumulate  sales  data 
and  play-back  information  to  the 
manufactu)'ers. 

•  Pi’ovide  additional  market¬ 
ing  seiwices  to  co-operative  ad- 
veilising  sponsoi's. 

•  Publicize  the  services  of 
X.4CON  and  piovide  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  NACOX 
segment  of  the  newspaper  in- 
dusti-y  and  manufactui’ers  who 
sponsor  newspaper  advertising. 

•  Coonlinate  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  manufacturers.  De- 
velo])  standard  newspapei-  affi¬ 
davit  fo)'ms  for  co-ope)-ative  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•  Provide  suggestions  to 
manufactui-e)  s  on  how  to  design 
programs  in  order  to  co-o)'dinate 
their  functions  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  retailers. 

•  Hold  N.4COX  seminars  for 
both  manufacturei-.s  and  member 
newspapers. 

•  Provide  member  newsjia- 
pers  with  suggested  twhniques 
on  how  to  solicit  and  develop 
I’etailer’s  sponsorship  of  co- 
opei'ative  programs. 

•  .4d\lse  N.4CON  memliers 
of  government  legulations  and 
legal  developments  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising. 

•  Develop  newspapei-  man¬ 
agement’s  interest  in  servicing 
co-opei'ative  programs. 

•  Co-ordinate  techniiiues  de¬ 
veloped  by  X.4C0N  with  the 
Bui'eau  of  Advertising,  .4XP.4. 

St.  I^odix  Poxt  Ifixp'itch 
Mike  Piazza 

St.  Peterxhiirg  Tiioex-Iude- 
peddeut 
Robeil  Magie 
Salt  Lttke  ('itg  Tribune 
Geoige  Carpenter 
Seattle  Timex 
Roliert  Skaggs 

Spttkdiie  SjKikexmau  Review  and 
(Itnidicle 
W.  A.  Jaehn 

Tdcoma  Xewx-Trihdne,  Ledger 
Virgil  Langdon 
Tampa  Tnhuiie  &  Timex 
John  Roell 
Waxliiiigtoii  Poxt 
L<‘w  Bi'own 
ir/c//i7f(  Beacon 
Don  Hedburg 
Wilmington  Xe  wx-Jo  nnial 
Charles  Joidan 


Deaths 


EMZ.ABKTII  C.  HDR.ST,  (>2, 
fol’mer  Wa.xhington  (D.C.)  Post 
reporter  on  health  news;  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  .Miatni  (Fla.) 
Herald;  society  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Entpiirer 
Xewx;  July  lii. 


Wii.Tox  R.  Bi.k.ni).  78,  clas.si- 
fied  adveitising  manager  of  the 
Cliirago  Tribune  from  1!*''>2  to 
1!).").");  July  14. 


Jim  G.  Lucas, 
war  reporter, 
dies  of  cancer 


Monitor  Ch,\ki,ms  .Xoyks,  bb, 
staff  writer  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Citg  (Utah)  Hexeret  Xeirx  for 
21  years;  July  10. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  C.  Hi  nt,  08.  puli- 
lisher  of  the  Wildirtmd  (N.J.) 
Leader  and  other  newspapers; 
motion  pictui'e  theati'e  owner; 
recently. 

*  ♦  * 

D.  VlNCKNT  P.KDDINC,  00,  ad¬ 
vertising  acceptability  manager 
of  the  Xew  Y’orl:  Times',  a 
fonner  assi.stant  city  editor  of 
the  Philadelphid  Intpiirer;  .luly 
IT. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robkrt  H.  Haskki.i.  Jr.,  •’>8, 
jmblisher  of  the  Martinsville 
(Va.)  Bulletin;  pi-esident  of  the 
Sanford  (Fla.)  Hei-ald  Co.; 
former  managing  (ditor  of  the 
Orlando  Star  and  city  e<litor  of 
the  Miami  Xeivx;  July  lb. 

*  *  ♦ 

Upendra  .4charya.  O;?,  fonner 
general  manager  of  the  Search¬ 
light  in  Patna.  India;  general 
manager  of  the  Indian  Xation, 
Bihar;  and  chairman  of  the 
Press  Ti'ust  of  India;  July  10. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

David  Allen  Craig,  84, 
known  as  “The  Fighting  Editor 
of  the  Iron  Range”  when  he  w'as 
publisher  of  the  newspapers  at 
Buhl  and  Hibbing,  Minnesota; 
founder  of  the  ir//dro.se  (N.  D.) 
Mixer;  July  2. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  S.  Lent,  40.  a  former 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  .lonrnal  repor¬ 
ter  and  editorial  writer;  Libi’ary 
of  Congress  specialist  in  inter¬ 
national  politics  and  foieign 
affairs;  June  10. 

«  *  « 

Frederick  S.  Gilbert,  ">8, 

general  manager  of  Time-Life 
Bi'oadca.st  Inc.;  a  former  Xew 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter, 
March  of  Time  writer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine;  July  Ifi. 

*  * 

William  O.  Littick.  13,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Xanexville 
(O.)  Times  Reci-rd'-r,  officer  of 
the  Zanesville  Publishing  Co.’s 
affiliated  broadcast  .stations,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Coshoc¬ 
ton  Tribune;  Julv  10. 


Jim  G.  Lucas,  .")(?,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Scripps-Howard  Xews- 
papers,  in  Washington,  died 
July  21  of  cancer. 

Lucas,  whose  career  as  a  le- 
perter  spanned  moie  than  2') 
years  and  three  wars,  liegan  as 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II. 
He  won  a  Pulitzer  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Korean  War,  and  was 
twice  a  recipient  of  the  Einie 
Pyle  Memorial  Award  as  well  as 
other  journalistic  citations. 

Wherever  thei’e  was  a  war 
Lucas  could  usually  be  found  in 
the  field  with  the  troops.  His 
story  of  the  bloody  Battle  of 
Tarawa  in  late  1943,  written  as 
a  Marine  correspondent,  was  the 
lirst  out  and  for  thi’ee  days  the 
only  word  the  outside  woidd  had. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  awai’ded 
the  Bi-onze  Star  and  won  a  bat¬ 
tlefield  commission  to  second 
lieutenant.  He  joined  Scriiips- 
Howard  eight  days  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  fi'om  the  Marines. 

Lucas  had  worked  on  the 
Muskogee  (Okla.)  Dailg  Phoe¬ 
nix  and  the  Tulsa,  Tribune. 

W’hen  the  Korean  War  broke 
out  he  sp'nt  2f)  of  that  conflict’s 
3(>  months  in  the  field.  Following 
Korea,  Lucas  covered  the 
Fiench-Indochina  War,  and  was 
in  Hanoi  in  1954  when  Ho  Chi 
Minh’s  forces  took  over  the  city. 
In  19.58  he  covered  the  U.  S. 
landings  in  Lebanon.  Most  of 
the  next  eight  years  were  spent 
covering  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
where  he  was  generally  ci-edited 
with  being  the  first  American 
cori’espondent  to  give  personal 
coverage  to  GI  battle  deaths  in 
the  Mekong  Delta. 


Okluhonia  Journal 
marks  its  progress 

The  Oklahoma  Journal  (Okla¬ 
homa  City)  celebrated  its  sixth 
anniversary  with  a  progress  edi¬ 
tion  of  202  .standard  size  pages. 

Executive  vicepi’esident  Rus¬ 
sell  Vaught  commended  adver¬ 
tising  director  Rollie  Hyde,  re¬ 
tail  manager  A1  Hancock  and 
classified  manager  Boh  Clark, 
and  their  staff  for  producing 
more  than  200,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising — an  increase  of  more 
than  25,000  lines  over  19()9 — 
fiom  267  advertisers. 

John  Clahes,  managing  editor, 
assigned  membei-s  of  his  staff 
over  thi'ee  months  in  advance  to 
prepare  the  .seven  special  sec¬ 
tions  which  were  pa  i  t  of  this 
edition. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers — Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654 

DUNOAK 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper,  Production 
Consultants 
Box  12361 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

API’RAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
N«*wsiiai>er  Ser.  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
1212S,  Panama  City.  Fla.  »24(ll. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

PROFITABLE  N.Y.  STATE  WEEKLY 
anil  specializetl  printinK  business.  An- 
nUiil  volume  exceeils  1 -million.  Eiiuiie 
nient  real  estate  incluileil.  Fill  informa¬ 
tion  to  financially  responsible  anil 
iluailifieil  buyer.  W.  B.  Crimes  &  Co., 
National  Press  Bliln-.  Washinulon.  D.C. 
2111104. 

WEST E R n” S U  BUR  BA  N  E X  C LU S I V  E 
semi-weekly  etirninjr  over  .SlOO.liOit  op- 
cratintr  profit  :  $200,00it  ilown  i-equireil 
-  excellent  terms.  Financial  references 
requireil.  J.  A.  Snyiler.  Newspaiier 
Bkr..  2214  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.  92S0(). 


NEWSP.APEK  SEKVICES  I 


Press-Time  Arailahle 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co. 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 

NEW  OFFSET  4-UNlT  COTTRELL 
(V-l."iA);  color  accepted:  broad  sheet 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marsha  l,  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Fi’eeholil  N.,1.  - -0772S. 
(201  )  462-3i'>30. 


Special  Filitions 

'  YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only !  We  can  fur- 
,  nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
I  15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI.  INC., 
P.O.  Box  660,  Intlependence,  Mo. — 
64052;  or  call  (816)  254-2774. 


Ilusiness  Opportunities 

.START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10010. 

!\eH'spap4*r  linfkers 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Aljbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711. 
Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  | 

SELLERS  &  HOGUE  ! 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

~  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.'bROKBR 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensetl  BkrT  ' 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  ~ 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 
BILL  MATTHEW  '  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Flori<la  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.** 
IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGKNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48853 
NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties— sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph  :  (AC  205)  546-3357 

MEL  HODEEL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
13SS  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

yptvspapf^rs  For  Sale 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  W’heaton,  III. — 60187 
several”  SMALL.  MEDIUM-SIZED 
week’ies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ex¬ 
cellent  op|K)rtunlties  in  growing  areas. 
Hill  King  Associates.  2025  i*\x>thills 
Rd..  (rt)Iden.  Colo.  80401. 

CENTRAL  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
established  1955.  Asking  $25,000;  will 
sell  on  gfHxl  terms  or  lease.  News  Dis¬ 
patch.  462  Market  St.,  Sa<ldle  Brook, 
N.J.  07662. 


ISetvspapers  II  anted 

YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER 
with  sales  know-how  and  $100,000  plus 
in  cash  seeks  ownership  of  V>€st  pos¬ 
sible  weekly,  semi-weekly  or  small 
daily  in  Zone  3  or  4.  You  would  be 
proud  to  have  him  succeed  you.  Box 
1011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W’ANl'  TO  HUY  ALL  OK  PART  in¬ 
terest  in  strong  weekly  or  daily  in 
West  Texas  or  New  Mexico,  Your  reply 
confidential.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  1  )aTlY  in  ~7;EC  ItGl  A  m- 

honlering  states.  Give  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  H<)x  109V.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KVk  SI* APKK  SKK VI ( .FS _ 

Correspondents 

PRESS  RELEASES — Lvt  us  cover 
VV'iishington  tor  you.  Eeileral  govern¬ 
ment  news  releasi’s  from  tiny  or  .ALL 
Government  agencies  maleil  out  of 
town  ilaily;  also  liK*;illy  hanil  ilelivereil. 
CHl'lTE'NDEN  PRESS  SERVICE.  1067 
National  Press  Bldg..  Washington. 
D.C.  2U004.  (202)  737-4434. 


Features  Arailahle 

BRITAIN,  EUROPE— U.S.  news  team 
covers  politics,  economics,  business, 
etc.  Prompt,  readable  copy.  EURO-  - 
PEAN  NEWS.  LTD..  .6  &  6  Clements 
Inn.  London  WC2,  England. 

BRIGHTEN  UP  ' 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

with  the  fast  and  funny  pen  of  a  free¬ 
lance  satirist.  Send  local  news  clip¬ 
pings  and  receive  sample  tailor-written 
column.  Bo.x  1039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  3  COMIC  STRIPS.  3  panel 
cartiMins.  Economically  iiriceil.  Select 
or  subscrilie.  Anderson  Features,  32  3) 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga.  31201. 

EDITORS  OF  OFFSET  WEEKLIES 
put  •‘ELIJAH"  only  cartiHin  panel  of 
its  kind  on  your  editorial  page:  4- 
week's  free.  Write:  Shari>e  Cartisin 
Syndicate.  2313  E.  7th  St..  Anderson. 
Inil.  46012. 

Press  Ennineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

Press-T inie  Arailahle 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLBT-Lowest 
rates  in  New  York  area  for  offset 
press  work.  Located  within  50-miles 
of  N.Y.C.  N  Y.  bus  can  deliver  flats: 
truck  facilities  for  delivery.  Quality 
work,  fast  service,  lowest  rates.  Call 
collect  (914)  9S6-2061,  Mr.  Klein  or  Mr. 
Bradner,  Wawayanda  Publishers,  Inc., 
Warwick,  N.Y. — 10990. 


M.VCHINFKA  &  SI  I’I’l.IF.S 

Circulation  Su  ppl ies 

POLY  BAGS— FOR  LESS! 

X  16"  with  1*3"  lip  on  cardboard 
headers — $2.70  per  M:  other  sizes  and 
colors  available;  many  sizes  in  stock 
for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write: 
Saturation  Home  Delivery  Co..  Inc... 
1215  Jericho  Titke.,  New  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.— 11040.  (AC  516)  328-2152. 


(.tmtpitsiu;:  Kooni  J 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  o^'  ' 
for  sale  easy  terms.  N.\PSC(V  Berlin  . 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22,  N.Y.C. — lOOH 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotyjies — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCItAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOOi 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Fridei 
trained  (lersonnel.  Large  selection  o 
type  styles.  Fle.\owriters — Input  unitt 
for  computers.  FTIN  Business  Products  | 
I  1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  ! 
!  -1)8034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

PHOTO-LATHE,  12  x  IS,  with  color 
head  and  filter.  Good  condition.  Con¬ 
tact  :  ACC  Press.  ACC  Station,  Box 
7938.  Abilene,  Texas — 79601. 

’  TTs'^ERFORATORsT  Excellent  con- 
dition.  Bargains.  Teletypist  Service, 
i  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  lODIO. 

I  SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  b:is<‘d 
with  jm.  Duralumin  Newspaper  Base. 
Jack  MtKire,  R.  1 ,  Me<lina.  Ohio  44256. 


Fngravin^  Equipmeitt 

PAKOROL-GK  Model  17  film  proces¬ 
sor,  new  in  1966.  Keplenisher  and  de¬ 
veloper  tanks,  spare  rack  and  parts. 
Inquire;  Lorain  Journal.  Lorain,  Ohio 
— 44052.  Mr.  Gene  Yohn. 


Maiinnpm  Equipment 

STA-HI  F'as-Tie  30  Automatic  Rope 
T  er.  Two  years  old.  l>etter-than-new. 
Used  as  standby.  Remmleling.  .$14,000 
new;  only  $7,900.  W.  E.  Snyder.  The 
DaMy  Tribune,  Roval  Oak.  Mich. 
4S067.  (313)  541-3000. 


Material  For  Sale 

SAV'E  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


M-U-HINEKY  &  SUPPIJES 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


PLANT  LI(?UIDATION 

Composing  Room  &  Stereotype  Room 
of 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

20  E.  1 2th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
AGEXT  ON  PREMISES 
JULY  2TTII  THROUGH 
AUG-  2ND 

2  Ludlows.  S5*  13000  and  11000 — 4  Uni¬ 
versal  cabineis — 100  fonts  18  to  96  point 
mats — Tempo,  Bodoni,  Cairo.  Metro, 
etc, — 2  Electric  F  Elrods — 60  molds — 
many  new — 6  Glider  saws — 2  Hammond 
Thin  Types — 2  Vandercook  proof  pres¬ 
ses — Ad  banks — Steel  stones — Goss  45S 
mat  roller — 3  Sta-Hi  master  scorchers 
— 8-ton  gas  big  Chief  Melting  furnace 
with  Twin  23-9/16th  vacuum  back 
Autoplates — Sta-Hi  Master  router — Sta- 
Hi  Premier  flat  back  shaver — casters — 
flat  routers — mat  l>oxes — pretoasters — 
5-ton  Nolan-remelt  furnace  with  agita¬ 
tor.  meltvator.  automatic  pour,  con¬ 
veyor,  water-cooletl. 

K4-4  Intertype — F-4  Intertype — G4-4 
Intertype — G4  Intertype — all  front  load 
—all  e<iuipped  with  electric  pots,  saws, 
quadders,  blowers,  feeders.  6  mold 
(iisk.  All  have  power  gates — 2  are  fully 
powered. 

C-2  Intertype  — C-4  Intertype — Mwlel  V 
Intertype — all  equipped  with  electric 
pots.  Star  F  quadders,  high  spee<l  Fair- 
child  units,  mat  detectors,  feeders, 
blowers.  Sirs  up  to  33000.  All  Inter- 
I  types  are  pedestal  base. 

!  3  Comet  Linotypes  with:  electric  pots, 
j  Star  F  quadders.  high  speed  units,  mat 
I  detectors,  feeders,  blowers,  mat  glides. 

100  fonts  Linotype  mats — Royal.  Spar- 
'  ton  Book.  Imperial.  Vo.gue,  Futura. 

,  Cairo.  Biwloni.  Bfnloni  Bold.  Bodoni 
Mixlern.  Franklin.  Gothic,  Palisades. 
Many  72  channel  mats — thousands  of 
dollars  in  brand  new  sorts. 

Miscellaneous:  4  Monotype  Strip  Cast- 
ers-.Mail  room  e<iuipment — Skids-- 
Skill  jacks — Linotype  and  Intertyi>e 
spare  parts  -High  Si>eed  ITS  Units — 
Turtles  Aluminum  chases — etc. 

I  Immediate  Remoz'tjl — -All  Sales  Fiiuil 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst  N.J. — 07071 
(201)'  438-3744 

The  following  items  of  equipment  are 
left  from  the  recent  conversion  to  offset 
by  The  Vtima  Daily  Sun.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  storage  at  the  Sun’s  netv 
locatign.  2055  Aricema  Avenue,  }'uma, 
Arizona,  85364,  Contact  Frank  S,  Brady 
for  prices  and  information. 

1  Goss  tubular  pl.ate  router 
1  Goss  tubular  stereo  iilate  finishing 
maihine 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  box 
I  Simplex  electric  curved  scorcher.  220- 
volts 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4.  routs 
both  shell  and  type  high  pages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  Hammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell,  type  high  base  m,a- 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pot.  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  water-cooled  ingot  molds, 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  ingot 
Carry  cart 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  mat  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former,  4  years  old 

1  Inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cline  control  panels  for  presses 

3300  NCR  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 
Very  goo<l  condition.  Has  P.ayroll  Pro¬ 
gram  Bars.  Write  A.  S.  Arnold.  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  Worcester  Mass. — ■ 
01601. 


M  i.scel  I  a  n  eons  M  a  chi  nery 

REPAIR  PARTS  for  Two-Revolution 
Lee  press;  also  for  sale;  Model  E 
Omaha  Folder:  12  x  18  manual  mat 
roller  with  base-high  plate.  Contact : 
ACC  Press,  ACC  Station,  Box  7938. 
•Abilene,  Texas — 79601. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S. A.  All  col- 
ors.  Top  quality 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  B.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Rresses  &  Machinery  i 

Presses  &  Machinery  i 

(Circulation 

Printing 

Equipment  For  Sale 

LINOTYPES 

I'OMETT  —  Serial  No.  2895.  TTS, 
Hydraquadder,  Blower.  Linotronic  Pot. 
4-Prx*ket  Mold  Disc  wdth  4  Altematinjf 
Molds.  2  Magazines.  Electric  Variable 
SiH^ed  Motor,  Mat  Detector. 

MODEL  5— Serial  No.  13175-R.  TTS,  1 
Magazine,  4-Pocket  Mold  Disk,  1  UL 
Mold,  Electric  Pot  &  Motor. 

MODEL  35— Serial  No.  61609,  72-90.  4 
Magazines,  4-Pocket  Mold  Disl ,  4  Dis¬ 
play  molds.  Blower,  Electric  Pot.  In¬ 
board  Quadder  (needs  repairing). 
METEOR  (Model  5)— Serial  No.  69504, 
TTS,  Electric  Pot.  Variable  Speed 
Motor,  4-Pocket  Mold  Disk  with  4  Al¬ 
ternating  Molds,  1  Magazine,  Mat  De¬ 
tector. 

All  equipped  with  Fedco  oiless  cams. 

10  Fonts  8^2-16  Aurora  light  with  bold 
for  TTS  282F  keyboard.  Ionic  light 
with  bold,  Spartan  Bold  with  Italic, 
Spartan  black  with  Italic,  Bodoni  Bold 
with  Italic.  Sorts.  Several  fonts  Hln 
(>)rona  for  TTS  282F  keyboard.  Other 
fonts.  Some  of  these  fonts  can  be  had 
with  magazine,  wide  assortment  of 
Special  Characters. 

500  s  c,  200  3/c,  100  4/c  galleys,  80 
steel  chases  89.9x13014,  2  double  truck 
chases.  30  rubber  wheeled  makeup 
trucks.  Nolan  saw  ^33086.  Hammond 
Trim  Glider  saw  moilel  TG36,  serial 
ir502.  Ludlow,  electric,  ^5725  wdth 
sticks  and  type.  Monotype,  18  pt.  high 
base.  3-6  pt.  borders.  3-12  pt.  l*orders. 
Nolan  miter,  160  picas  with  slug  Ciib- 
inet.  Ludlow  sui>ersurfacer  4!r2.>43. 

4  I'NIT  <;OSS  straight  line,  high  speed, 
low  const riK*! ion:  also  extra  100  hp 
motor. 

The  abovo  e«iuipment  can  l»e  seen  at 
anv’t  ime. 

PATENT  TRADER.  INC. 

N.>.  Bwiford  K<I.,  Mt.  Kisoo.  N.Y. 
Mt.  Kisco  914-666-8951 
N.Y.r.  212-584-2166 


1‘resses  &  Machinery 

OE'E'SLT 
SAVE  $250,000 

l\*rf»H*t  small  ilaily  or  we*.'kly  ofTset 
press  for  someone  who  needs  large 
page  capacity  and  has  a  smart  press 
crew.  One-of-a-kind  press  :  320  straight 
61-pnge  colle<*t,  30,000  per  hour 
straight,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 

Only  someone  who  wants  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bargain  and  has  a  crew  capable 
of  s(»me  press  engineering  (like  adding 
angle  bn  s  and  roll  stands)  should 
siHmd,  .*12)  586-8800,  ext.  241. 


The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 

Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES  ! 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED  ' 

Available  Through:  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

6-UNlT  VANGUARD,  2:1  and  V*  j 
folder,  2  single  rolistands.  Excellent  ' 
condition.  Ck)ntact:  The  Times  News 
Record,  Lehighton,  Pa. — 18235:  or 
(215)  377-2051.  | 

SPECIAL  24pp  ' 

TUBULAR  BUY! 

Late  moilel  Duplex  Tubular  press 
i?T3r)9  w’ith  new  60HP  electronically-  ; 
controlled  drive;  2  color  fountains;  [ 
*4  folder;  power  roll  hoist;  24  pages  j 
standard  capacity.  Side  lay  adjust-  | 
ment  on  2  cylinders.  New  bearings  , 
recently:  blankets  in  good  shape. 

WITH  NICKEL  PLATING 
OUTFIT.  PERMITTING  RUNS 
UP  TO  500M 
unthout  replating 

6-POCKET  SHERIDAN 
TABLOID  MACHINE 
Folds  to  half  tab  sise; 
stitches,  trims  3  sides. 

FULL  MODERN  STEREO:  Vacuum 
casting  Im)x,  plate  finisher,  enclosed 
plate  router,  flat  plate  shaver;  heavy 
duty  Goss  mat  roller;  flat  router; 
scorcher:  Sta-Hi  mat  former. 

MILFORD  CITIZEN 
Milfoni,  Ck>nnecticut  06461 
Mr.  Stanford  or  Mr.  Zito 
(AC  203)  874-1691 

HOE'  (>)lor  Convertible  Press  (I954t 
C-H  Newspa|>er  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

HEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
I  M  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590  , 


FOR  SALE 

r)-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  COLOR 
KING  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
PRICED  TO  SELL  RAPIDLY! 

5  printing  units  writh  heavy  duty  com¬ 
bination  VI*  and  ',4  page  jaw  tyi>e 
foUier,  22-^4^^  cut-off,  complete  with  5 
roll  stands.  40  H.P.  drive,  Baldw’in 
press  washers,  air  compressor,  plate 
i)ender,  paiier  gantry  and  hoist. 

Will  sell  as  complete  5-unit  press  or 
as  a  4-unit  or  3-unit  press.  Will  quote 
add-on  units  to  present  Color  King 
owners. 

Available  “as  is’*  or  reconditioned,  de¬ 
liverer!,  installed  and  guaranteed. 
Contact: 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


W  anted  To  Buy 


WANTED;  CLINE  Pedestal  Reel,  dou¬ 
ble  width  with  tension.  Jim  Cooper, 
Salina,  Journal.  Salina,  Kans. — 67401. 
(AC  913)  TA  3-6363. 


E-X-P-A-N-S-I-GN  PROGRAM  on  East¬ 
ern  daily  pmvides  for  two  additional 
supervisors  due  to  promotions.  Realistic 
growth  ix)t€ntial  if  you  are  a  ’take- 
charge’  indivirlual  who  can  produce. 
Box  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sunday 
only  whose  comi>etitive  hardships  are 
unequalled  by  its  opportunities.  Require 
great  skill  and  energy.  Box  1060,  Erli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  MANAGER  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  metro  in  Zone  1.  Must  l>e  strong 
in  sales,  service  and  collections,  with 
so’id  background  in  “Little  Merchant” 
programs  and  independent  motor 
routes.  Excellent  opix)rtunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  If  you  have  2  or  4  years’ 
of  experience,  send  us  your  resume 
with  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  1115,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  POSITION  (Zone  2  daily) 
Complete  charge  morning  Home  De¬ 
livery.  Must  have  record  of  increases 
through  carrier  program.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Advancement  opiKirtunities  are 
excellent.  Box  1123.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABOUT  TO  REPLAf^  YOUR 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS? 

SELL  YOUR  PRESS  TO  US! 
YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  TOP 
MARKtrr  DOLLARS 

We  will  ...  (1)  Buy  your  press  out¬ 
right  for  cash  and  handle  all  details  of 
lemoval,  oading  and  shipping.  (2)  Re¬ 
present  y<m  in  the  siie  and  handle  all 
details  of  m*gotiating,  making  financial 
arrangements,  contract  writing,  etc. 

You  will  ...  (1)  Receive  top  market 
valut^.  (2)  Not  have  to  lie  involvtni  in 
rulvertising,  negotiating,  selling,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  removal,  accepting  product 
liability,  elt . 

INLAND  is  ready  to  serve  you  — 
whether  .v<m  are  selling  e^iuipment  or 
planning  to  buy. 

Contact : 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221.90(’0 

HVAA*  W  ANTKD 


Cireulatiim 


i  A  asst  fi  ed  A  d  r  #»rf  i  si  n  g 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Need  strong  leader  with  creative  ability 
for  18,000  daily  and  Sunday.  2-5  years’ 
experience  in  classifie<l  sales  or  man¬ 
agement  required.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dean  Phipps, 
Advertising  Director.  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Box  1660.  Anchorage,  Alaska — 
99501. 

CLASSIFIED  PROFESSIONAL 
Manager  m*e<le<l  for  chu»sifie<l  depart¬ 
ment  of  growing  me<lium-sized  daily  in 
Ar<*a  5.  We’re  looking  for  a  person 
with  a  soli<l  reconl  of  accomplishment. 
Previous  management  exi>erience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  require<l.  Salary  de¬ 
pends  on  your  ability.  Excellent  fringes 
including  company-pai«l  hea’th  and 
life  insurance,  i>ension.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1122,  E4litor 
&  Publisher. 

Medium -sized  Daily 
Has  Opening  For 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


$10,000 

Annually 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

namb«p  tm  Indlcat#  l•catl•n  wItiMut  •pacific  ld«ntlftpatlon 


,  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— We  are 
looking  for  an  experienced,  dynamic 
|)erson  who  can  train,  lead  and  super¬ 
vise  a  growth  a.m.  operation.  Must  l>e 
strong  in  Home  Delivery,  service,  col¬ 
lections,  and  well-qualified  to  work 
with  a  large  adult  motor  route  group.  , 
(  ar  furnished  for  personal  and  busi-  i 
ness.  (k>od  salary,  plus  bonus  ami  i 
fringes.  Write,  furnishing  resume  of 
e\i>erience.  qualifications,  marital  sta¬ 
tus,  etc.  Box  10.50,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  . 
P.  M.  <laily  and  Sunday  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  Ideal  iK>sition  for  young  person 
j  wanting  to  learn  comp’ete  circulation 
1  program.  Living  conditions  anti  recre¬ 
ation  suitetl  for  family.  Zone  3.  Write 
complete  backgrountl  and  qualifications  i 
to  Box  1077.  Editor  &  Publi.sher.  I 

ASSIST.WT  CinCT;F^.\TION  MANAOKU 
Large  metro  M&S,  Zone  2,  seeking 
person  with  extensive  Home  Delivery 
e\r)erience  through  carrier  l»oy  anti 
adult.  Excellent  opportunity  with  a 
large  organization.  SentI  complete 
resume  first  letter  which  will  l>e  heltl 
confitlential.  Box  1084,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  Usher. 

MORNING  METROPOLITAN  DAILY, 

I  Zone  2,  stacks  someone  to  handle  cir- 
1  culation  promotion.  Should  have  solid 
exi>erience  with  newspaper  boy  pro- 
I  grams.  Could  l>e  a  person  with  sounti 
I  circulation  experience  wishing  to  enter 
1  this  fie’d.  Carrier  promotion  creation 
anti  follow  through  necessary.  Give 
qualifications  and  pertinent  informa- 
1  tion  in  resume.  Write  Box  1090,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 


Salary  and  incentive  plan  anti  other 
Itenefits.  Staitheast  area.  Only  qua’ifietl 
applicants  will  l>e  considecetl.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  H(»x  1125,  Etlitor  &  Pult- 
lisher. 


Display  Adi'ertisinff 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  professional  with  group  of  3 
offset  weeklies  in  Area  3.  Right  person 
will  soon  become  advertising  manager. 
Box  1012.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Experlencetl  atlvertising  execu¬ 
tive  for  ztjne  3 — 30,000  daily, 

Jtib  cttvers  entire  atlvertising 
functit)n ;  local,  classificMl  anti 
natitmai. 

Itleal  applicant  woultl  have  3 
to  5  years*  exi>erience  as  ad 
manager  t>n  5.000-20.000  daily, 
or  No.  2  man  on  larger  paper 
with  successful  sales  record. 
Excellent  salary,  good  fringe 
Itenefits  inclutle  lil>eral  vaca¬ 
tion,  company-i>aitl  insurance. 
Write  giving  work  experience 
and  salary  requiretl.  Box  1124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANA(;ER  for  6.500  evening 
tiaily.  Staff  t)f  4  including  classifietl. 
New,  motlern,  air-contlitione<l  plant 
I  converting  to  offset  this  fall.  40-hour. 

;  5^4  day  week,  paid  2-3  week’s  vacation, 
siclc  leave.  grt>up  insurance.  comi)any- 
paitl  |)ension.  Beautiful  town  with  ex¬ 
cellent  recreational  facilities.  Close  tt) 
several  major  colleges  and  cultural  en¬ 
tertainment.  Write  giving  full  details. 
Confidential.  Jack  Mossman,  The  Re¬ 
porter,  Lebanon,  Ind. — 46052. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Editorial 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily.  South  Florida.  Must 
local-news  conscious,  able  to  handle 
own  layouts.  Write  Box  1028,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER — general  assignments — for 
growing  small  daily,  S.W.  Florida 
coastal  community.  Highly  desirable  ‘ 
area.  Must  be  self-starter  type,  de-  i 
pendable.  City  desk  future.  Write  T.  E.  i 
Hayer,  Associate  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940,  | 

PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  6- 
day  p.m.  offset  newspaper  in  northern 
Illinois  seeking  experienced  reporter  | 
for  general  assignment  now,  assistant  i 
new  editor  slot  in  near  future.  Must  | 
l>e  strong  on  local  government,  in-  ; 
depth  rei>orting.  Good  pay,  responsi-  | 
bility  and  opi>ortunity,  and  fringes,  i 
Write  Box  1020,  Editor  &.  Publisher,  j 

ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR,  10.000-plus  | 
a.m.  paper  in  growing  college  com-  | 
munity,  county-seat,  developing  resort 
area.  Zone  2.  Must  be  able  to  lead  | 
staff,  direct  back  shop.  Good  opportu-  j 
nity  for  solid  future.  Write  Box  1082, 
E<Htor  &  Publisher.  I 

REGIONAL  EDITOR — Young  man  or  j 
woman  with  reporting  and  desk  ex-  I 
I>erience  to  handle  copy  from  several  i 
bureaus,  lay  out  pages,  direct  news  and 
in-depth  feature  coverage  from  four 
counties.  Principal  requirement:  ability  I 
to  recognize  and  develop  a  good  story.  | 
Editing  resiwnsibility,  but  w’ith  plenty  i 
of  opportunity  to  rove  and  write.  An  i 
aggressive  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  i 
Send  samples,  resume  to  Managing  , 
Editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News.  I 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER 
An  experienced  and  responsible  person 
is  needed  to  write  fresh,  interpreta¬ 
tive  editorials.  The  person  we  seek 
must  l)e  willing  to  mix  with  people  to 
dig  out  and  untangle  the  issues.  Our 
progressive  6-day  afternoon  offset  pa¬ 
per  with  15,000-plus  circulation  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  4.  If  you  seek  our  chal¬ 
lenge,  send  complete  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1080.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  wanted  to  edit, 
manage  and  take  full  charge  of  Area 
2  weekly  in  l)eautiful  county-seat  col¬ 
lege  town.  No  backshop  problems  since 
pai)er  is  produce^l  in  publisher’s  nearby 
central  plant.  Experience,  dedication 
and  zest  for  community  living  essen¬ 
tial.  Full  details,  please,  including 
salary  requirements.  Box  1075,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR’S  POST  OPEN  on  26,- 
000  circulation  progressive  offset  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Northw’est  area.  Must 
know  layout  and  pictures  and  handle 
young,  aggressive  staff.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person  in  fast¬ 
growing  community.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Reply  to  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  suburban 
(Connecticut  weekly.  Five  to  eight 
years*  experience  including  editorial 
management.  Ambition  to  top  editorial 
direction  and  policy-making.  Box  1072, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR  to  hand’e  once-a-week 
food  section  of  Eastern  city  daily. 
Creative  opi>ortunity  for  person  wMth 
imagination  and  drive.  Home  econo- 
nom'cs  degree  or  background  preferre<l. 
Good  writing,  plus  layout  and  make¬ 
up  experience  a  must.  Box  1068,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Employee-oriented  newspaper 

Nee<l  "l-man  staff”  for  employee  news¬ 
paper  at  ReRion  3  plant  of  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  industrial  corporations. 
Applicant  should  be  ambitious,  self- 
starting.  college  grad — J-major  pre¬ 
ferred — and  have  practical  experience 
in  reporting,  make-up.  etc.  Strong  pro¬ 
motion  opportunity  :  truly  outstanding 
employee  benefits.  Salary  depends  on 
experience,  etc.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1088,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER 


huliturial 


EDITOR  OR  AD  MANAGER,  young, 
ambitious;  new  suburban  weekly;  op-  | 
tion  to  buy  in.  Tell  all.  P.O.  Box 
616.'),  Monona,  Wise. — 53716. 

- I 

MAN/WIFE  TEAM  wanted  to  edit,  | 
manage  and  take  full  charge  of  Area  ; 

2  weekly  in  beautiful  county-seat  col-  I 
lege  town.  No  backshop  problems  since 
paper  is  produced  entirely  in  publi¬ 
sher’s  nearby  central  plant.  Experi¬ 
ence.  dedication  and  zest  for  community 
living  essential.  Full  details,  please,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Box  1065.  ^ 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  seeking  a  future,  sought 
by  the  nation’s  best  weekly  newspaiK*!* 
of  1969,  now’  publishing  tw’ice-a-week. 
UiiUmite<l  opportunity  for  fast,  accur-  i 
ate  newsman.  At  least  one  solid  year 
experience  ro<iuired.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  clippings,  to  Don 
Wright,  K<litor,  Keltering-Oakwo<xl 
TIMES,  Kettering.  Ohio--4.")409. 

WIRE  EDITOR:  some  sports  desirable: 
consider  older  newspai>erman  who  i 
wants  desk  job  in  small  college  town,  j 
Ledger,  Fairfield,  Iowa  52556. 

COPY  EDITOR — A  re<*ent  journalism  1 
graduate  as  a  trainen*  for  copy  editing, 
re-write,  and  to  backstop  regular  etl*-  | 
tors  on  ten  agribusiness  magazines.  Job 
will  leail  to  field  assignments,  market-  | 
ing  know’ledge  in  fornl  field,  and  a 
chance  at  an  e<litor’s  siMit.  Send  I 

resume  to  B<ix  1114,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

ARE  YOU 
SOMETHING 
SPECIAL?  i 

I  One  of  the  largest  U.S.  dailies  is  re-  i 

j  organizing  its  sUiff  and  m^xlernizing 
j  its  approach.  We  are  looking  for 

specialists  reporters  in  a  variety  of 
I  fields:  deskmen  who  know*  how  to  e<lit 
1  and  have  a  flair  for  layout,  young  news 
1  executives  who  want  to  be  part  of  a 
I  stimulating,  competitive  situation.  Ex- 
!  cel  lent  salary,  hemefits  in  a  cultural 
and  progressive  metropolitan  area  in 
Chart  Area  Tw’o.  If  you  think  you 
qualify,  please  send  your  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1111,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS  NEEDED  for  Bris- 
I  tol  Herald  Courier,  a  25,000  a.m.  *er  on 
‘  the  Va.-Tenn.  lK>rder.  Scenic  area. 
Moilern  new  offset  plant.  Chance  to  , 
join  award-winning,  forward-think’ng  ' 
staff.  For  interview’,  contact:  Ken  1 
Mink.  Managing  Editor,  Herald  Cour-  ; 
ier,  Bristol,  Va. — 21201. 

COPY  EDITOR 

I  Metro]>olitan  A.M.  daily  seeks  copy  e<li-  ' 

!  tor.  Permanent  ixisition.  GihmI  experi-  | 

I  ence  preferreil,  but  w’ill  consider  ix>-  j 
tential.  Excellent  salary,  generous  | 
fringe  benefits.  Establish^  Midwest  ' 
publisher.  Write  Box  1108,  Editor  &  ; 

,  Publisher.  1 

SCIENCE  REPORTERS:  specialists  in 
me<licine.  eai*th-<x’ean  sciences:  new’s  j 
^  experience.  To  $11,000.  Write  Bxlitor,  , 

'  Science  News,  1719  ‘N’  St.,  N.W.,  I 
I  Washington,  D.C.^ — 20036.  j 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  i 

,  (irowing  weekly  newspaper  west  of 
I  Boston  needs  experienced  male  or  fe- 
'  male,  Fxliting,  rewriting,  gathering 
news  and  features,  photography :  lay¬ 
out  knowleilge  helpful.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Self-starters  only.  Resume  to 
Tow’n  Crier.  Box  395,  Wayland.  Mass. — 
01788  :  or  call  (AC  617)  358-7744. 

NEWSROOM  GO-GETTER,  non-metro¬ 
politan  oriented,  to  pump  new*  vigor 
into  lackadaisical  small  city  staff.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  work  and  qualified  to 
w’rite,  e<iit.  advise  and  direct.  Mature 
but  not  past  prime.  Some  eilitorials  ex¬ 
pected.  Thriving  40,000  midwestern 
community.  Dependability  essential.  No 
bottle  jockey.  You  can  he  proud  to  j 
w'ork  here.  Start  at  $12,500.  Give  us  i 
substantial  rundown,  references,  and 
we*ll  fly  you  in  for  interview.  Box  | 
1095,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 

(or  July  25,  1970 


Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER  and  reporter- 
branch  office  manager  for  central  Pa.  | 
daily — 24,000  ABC.  Both  solid  jobs  j 
with  a  future  reejuire  exix*rience<l  pni-  I 
fessionals.  Fine  crimmunity,  good  pay  ; 
and  fringe  benefits.  Contact  F.  E. 
Machmer,  News  E<litor.  The  Daily 
Item,  Sunbury,  Pa.— 17801.  Ph :  (717)  ' 
2S6-5671. 

COPY  EDITOR?  Yes  and  no.  Yes.  com-  ! 
I)etent  in  Krammar-laniiuaKe-copy-heads  ' 
etc.  No.  not  just  that.  Snai)|>y  Ohio  I 
metro  a.m.  thinks  it  can  he  more 
sound  and  more  imaKinative  by  addin« 
the  riitht  rim  man/woman  .  .  .  some-  I 
one  who  knows  the  craft  and  wants  to 
enjoy  it.  too- with  ideas  to  throw  in.  j 
You  only  live  once.  Why  not  l)e  i>rouil 
AND  happy?  Box  Ills.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ; 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA-  all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newsi)aper 
Pul)lishers’  AssiK'iation.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrishurtr,  Pa. — 17110. 


Offset  Personnel 

ONE  OF  SOUTHEAST’S  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  OFFSET  PLANTS  needs  an  as¬ 
sistant  Press-Camera  Foreman.  Must 
know  web  press,  camera  and  color 
work.  Open  shop.  Send  resume  and 
salary  re<iuirements  to  Box  955,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OFFSET-LETTERPR^  PRINTER/ 
darkroom  technician:  experienced.  All 
benefiits.  Write  for  interview:  Alan 
Poe.  The  Fauquirer  Democrat,  Warren- 
ton.  Va. — 22186. 

SMALL  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  off- 
set  daily  needs  experienced  photocom¬ 
position  keyboard  operator  to  operate 
and  supervise  operation  of  Suiierquick 
and  supervise  ad  and  page  paste-up. 
Chance  for  promotion  to  shop  foreman 
if  proven  worth  and  has  experience  on 
wel)  press  and  darkroom.  Write  Box 
1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREMAN 
for  newspaper  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  paste-up,  and 
page  make-up.  Volume  ad  pro<luction 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3 
years’  supervisory  experience.  Non¬ 
union.  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


|l|ll!l'!ll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllll!lllll!ll|llll||lll|||imill!l|^  . . . . 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 


g  Clauification 
1  Copy  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


g  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  i 

1  Mail  to:  g 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  M 
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PKPAUTMirNT  FOREMAN  pussiblliiy 
lor  ihe  r  jiht  olTsel  slr4)iK»r-camei aman 
lor  i-colnr  iiml  B  VV'  work  ot  excellent 
•uuility.  Commercial  plant  in  l»eautiful 
university  community.  New‘«-Ueview 
Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho— 8SS43. 


(Ppf*rators — Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Fast-^rrowin^^  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-tyi)e  operation  with  Com- 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
pholotyi>e8etting  machines.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MNOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hoenig. 
News-Herald.  38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio— 44094:  or  call  (AC  216) 
942-2100. 

LIVE  IN  AN  IDEAL  CLIMATE— 
()|>enings  for  two  machine  operators 
and  one  monitor.  Night  shift  4 :30  to 
12:30:  hour  week.  Call  or  write: 

.\1  Kist'er?  Herald-Tribune.  Sarasota. 
Fla. — 33578;  or  'phone  (813)  958-77.55. 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR  or  hot  metal 
mark-up  man  to  learn  computer  mark- 
ut>  for  Linofilm  with  IBM  1130  system. 
Night  position.  Non-union.  Southern 
(California  axeji.  Box  1104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST-ASSISTANT 
in  1 ''-machine  plant:  modern  e<iuii»- 
ment:  c»)mputer-proce8se<l  ta|H'  for 

automated  high-s|>eeil  <!uality  prtKluc- 
tion.  Suburban  Philadelphia  area.  0|>en 
sh<>p.  AH  l>enefits.  Write  or  ’phone  col¬ 
lect  Radnot  (oaphic  Aits,  Radnor,  Pa. 
r2L’>i  6^'<-633''. 


CLASSIFIED 

Aflvertistinf!  Rnt*’!i 

“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  ardor  I 

4-wr(ks  $1.00  per  tine,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  live  average  words  per  tine 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
iRemiffanca  should  accompany  clas- 
tldad  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es- 

toblished.l 

4.weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  bos  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAT— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  class!' 
Ned  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display' 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tiwsday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


i^ressmen^—StPreotypers 

BEAUTIbXL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
hus  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Nee<.l  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  dei>arunent  with  8-unit  HOE. 
$145.00  for  37 Va  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  l)enefiLs.  Contact  Personnel  ; 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  &,  Sarasota 
Jcyurnal,  P.O.  Box  1719.  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  ’phone  (S13)  958-7755. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming’s  largest  newspaper,  the  morning 
Casiier  Star-Tribune.  Mo<lern  plant, 
with  5-unit  Urbanite,  including  process 
color  unit.  5-day  week,  7^2  hours  daily. 
Knowledge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
processes  very  helpful.  Clean  air, 
plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  good  muni¬ 
cipal  golf  course:  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance.  |>ension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  Dudley.  Press  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  time) 
AC  307  237-8451. 

PRESSMAN  for  (loss  Community  off¬ 
set  press.  Five-day  week,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Daily  ^ntinel,  Woodstock,  III. — 60098. 
(815)  338-1300.  Ask  for  W.  Burfeindt. 

PRESSMAN  or  experienced  apprentice. 
Must  be  draft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
24-page  letterpress  operation,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  Ooml 
wages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  pan 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background  first  letter.  Write; 
Publisher.  Mount  Vernon  News,  Mount 
V'ernon.  Ohio — 43050. 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

Experience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot- 
ti'cl)  V-22  is  required.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  l>enefits.  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommodations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families, 
('all  collect  (212)  629-29U0. 

PRESSPvOOM  FOREMAN  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily — 30,000  circulation:  letter- 
press  :  above-average  pay  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  l>enefits.  Send  resume  Box 
1044.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  STEREOTYPER,  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking 
for  settle<l  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily--Zone  4. 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  an<i  other  newspaiier  produc¬ 
tion.  Opiwrtunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week:  full  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  sick  pay.  retirement  and 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
re<Tealiona!  opi)ortunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
I  NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


WEB 

OFFSET 

PRESSROOM 

FOREMAN 

Eastern  metropolitan  offset  daily  news- 
pai)er  seeks  pressrwm  foreman  ex|)eri- 
enced  in  web  offset,  preferabl.v  on  Goss 
Metro.  .\pi)licant  must  have  leadership 
capabilities  and  l>e  willing  to  assume 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  top 
level  management.  Salary  and  fringes 
excellent.  State  exi>erience  and  present 
I  salary  in  resume.  Apply  Box  1085,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


PRE’SSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  new.  mo<lein  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
have  full  kno\vle<Ige  of  Goss  Commu¬ 
nity  or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio) 
area.  G<K)d  starting  salary  with  fringe 
lienefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
tjuirements  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Printprs 

COMPOSING  ROOM  P'OREMAN 
Me<lium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspai>er  has  oi)ening  for 
comi>osing  room  foreman  exi>erienee<l 
in  hot  metal  oi>eration  including  TTS  : 
knowledge  of  photocomi>osition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Goo<l  salary  and 
l)enefits.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
solid  exi)erience  in  coUI-tyi)e  and  hot 
lead  composition,  pa>te-up  and  ability 
to  expertly  organize  and  supervise 
growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  person ! 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  60.000 
tiaily.  .Modern  equipment — new  plant. 
Join  an  aggressive  management  team. 
Zone  2.  Box  989.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
BERMUDA  OPPORTUNITY!  Old  es- 
tablisheil  morning  and  weekend  news- 
pai)er  o|>erution  in  Bermuda,  requires 
services  of  Production-Management  ori¬ 
ent^  engineer  consultant  on  full  time 
basis  for  |)eriod  of  l*/(»  or  2  years,  to 
supervise  change  from  letterpress  to  off¬ 
set  in  completely  new  plant  with  four 
unit  Urbanite. 

Applicants  must  have  w’idest  know- 
le<lge  of  cold  type  and  offset  systems, 
a!)le  to  advise  on  e<iuipment  and  plant 
layout,  train  staff  and  oversee  for 
management  all  other  technical  aspects 
of  conversion. 

Interviews  will  be  arranged  in  either 
Bermuda  or  North  America.  Write  or 
phone  Manager,  The  Royal  Gazette, 
Ltd..  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


PROMOTION  ASSISTANT 
(Northern  New  England) 

Growth  position  in  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  college  graduate  or  equivalent. 
Must  be  t>ersonable — able  to  speak  in 
public — and  have  facility  in  copywrit¬ 
ing.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Huhlic  Rplations 


Assistant  Sports 

INFORMATION 

OIRECTOR 

f'lr  major  urban  university 
wth  athletic  program  on 
unswing.  Football  and  bas¬ 
ketball  know-how.  Start  im- 
madiately. 

Send  resume’  to: 

Box  1100 
Editor  &  Publisher 


niRECTOR  OF  NEWS  BUREAU— 
Fast-growingr  State  University  of  New 
York  unit  in  northeast  part  of  the 
state  seeks  mature,  intellifrent.  self- 
stai'ter  for  news  bureau  director's  po¬ 
sition.  Qualified  applicant  has  proven 
writing  skills,  at  least  the  Bachelor's 
<iegree,  and  an  interest  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  higher  education.  Join  staff 
of  four  professionals.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able;  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  de¬ 
tailed  job  description.  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  through  Aug.  1.  Start  work 
.‘Nppt.  9, 


PR  WRITER  Young,  energetic  writer 
with  year  or  more  news|)aper  exi)eri- 
ence  will  enjoy  the  challenge  of  the 
modern  campus  scene  as  university 
news  bureau  director.  $125  and  up. 
Zone  4.  Write  Box  1032,  E<litor  & 
Publisher.  Position  will  l>e  filled  by 
Aug.  15. 


MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  seeks  talente<l 
writer  to  edit  company  publications  in 
Zone  6.  Candidate  should  have  degree. 

3-4  years’  writing  ex|»erience.  and 
some  knowIe<lge  of  layout,  design  and 
photography.  Send  resume  an<l  samples 
of  work  to  Box  1113,  Editor  &  Pult- 
lisher. 

WRITER — news  and  features — for  print 
and  broadcast.  Degree  in  Journalism  or 
English  require<l.  plus  at  least  two 
years’  exi>erience  in  me<lia.  Excellent 
PR  opiK>rtunity  with  non-profit  pub¬ 
lishing  organization  in  N.Y.C.  Send 
resume  and  salary  to: 

B<»x  EP  283.  810  7th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10019 
.4a  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NEWS  EDITOR  or  reporter  to  perfonn 
information  and  public  telations  serv¬ 
ices  in  U.S.  Caribbean  urea.  Challeng¬ 
ing.  rewarding  opportunity  for  liberal- 
orient<*d,  fast-moving,  energetic  person. 
Reply  listing  exi)erience,  date  avail- 
I  able,  desired  salary,  telephone  number 
I  — to  B<»x  985,  E4!itor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

A  skilled  writer  to  handle  challenging  assignments  in  general 
public  relations  work.  Journalism  training  and  experience  is 
essential  with  knowledge  of  layout  and  some  technical  back¬ 
ground  highly  desirable.  In  addition  to  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  duties,  the  candidate  will  also  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  trade  magazine  articles  and  plan,  write  and  publish 
brochures  and  booklets  as  required. 

Please  send  resume  including 
salary  history  to: 

K.  S.  Albini 


CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES... 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Positions  Wanted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


Ailministrativp 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
21  years’  ex|>erience  all  phases  daily 
newspaper  operation;  18  years’  various 
ma  nat;enient  positions,  including  10 
years  as  general  manager.  Ai;e  46, 
family,  community  leader.  Presently 
Area  2  :  will  relocate.  Complete  resume 
Box  1043,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


i.lassifiril  Advertising 


Editorial 


Operators — Atarhinists 


CA.M  Have  manaijed  4M  to  32M  j  YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  35,-  MACHINIS’P  —  Electronics  Photons 
dailies.  Proven  motivaUu-.  profit  buil-  |  000  Midwest  seeks  new  challenge  where  .Ace  Elektrons.  Tape  operator  and 

quality  is  rewarded.  Award-winning  regular  linecasting  machines.  Former 
background  in  writing,  editing.  Box  ’  ’  ’  '  ‘ 

1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


d 

der;  mature  manager.  California  pre¬ 
ferred.  Bo.x  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 
Mediuni  si-e  Metropolitan  Daily 
Presently  successfully  employed. 


manager  of  national  sales  staff.  Strong  . 
on  organization.  Capable  of  ’taking  I 
charge’  imtting  to  constructive  use  ^ 
aggressiveness,  enthusiasm,  sales  ex¬ 
perience  and  management  skills  with  I 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  50,000  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  would  like  to  move  up 
to  chief  executive’s  position  on  larger 
newspaper.  Age  38.  Box  921.  £Mitor  & 

Publisher. 

PUBLISHER — 10  years;  small,  medium 

dailies,  weekly.  Seek  same  or  second  _  ^ 

spot.  California.  Experienced  all  de-  i>ositive  results  as  goal.  Family  man,  ; 
partments;  strong  PR.  Available  30  ;  community-minded.  Box  1057,  Editor  ! 
days.  Request  interview.  Box  1079,  Edi-  &  Publisher. 

tor  &  Publisher.  |  —  -  -  -  - 

_ _ _ _  DON’T  TALK  SALARY— 

..  ......  r.-.  T.  ......  .  .  Talk  Commission 

14  YEARS  Publisher  s  Assistant  and  i'i|  take  tough  display  accounts  and 
General  Manager  California  dailies,  6M-  adequate  exiienses  and  make  you 
28-M.  including  absentee  owner  and  money.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  1066,  Editor 
offset.  Thorough  knowledge  all  facets  &  ^blisher. 
business.  Available  Aug.  20.  Box  1069, 

Kditor  &  Publisher.  I 


BROADCAST  NEWS  EXECUTIVE, 
with  extensive  print  background,  de-  , 
sires  return  to  ne\vspai>ers  with  new's-  . 
room  management  resiK)nsibility.  Now  1 
su{>ervising  55*man  shop,  multi-million  ' 
,  ,  •  1  budget  in  prestige  organization.  Can  ; 

years  sound  notional  advertising  ex-  |  provide  |)olishe<l  news  product,  good 
penence :  last  eight  associate_  sales  i  morale,  budget  control  and  ct)mmunity  j 


head  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


involvement.  Excellent  cretlentials, 
Mid-30’s.  Desire  mounUiin  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  area,  but  primarily  concerned 


MACHINIST — Experienced  ALL  com¬ 
posing  room  hot  metal  equipment — 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop,  with  opixirtunity  to  learn  cold- 
type  process.  Marrie<i.  35.  References. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER-  Fast.  accurate; 
years*  experience  with  national 


Publiiher'"’“‘"‘"'-  f’al?chn<r‘^^"equTpment?"iXr: 

rublisncr.  I  changable  magazines.  N.Y.C. 

Box  1112,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  four  major 
city-suburban  weeklies  and  award-win¬ 
ning  writer  (news,  features,  enter¬ 
tainment,  column,  teens) ;  also  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  executive;  creative  abilities  in 


EXPEIRIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER, 


PUBLISHER-OWNE'R:  quit  WORRY-. 
ING.  pay  me  to  do  the  job.  Much  ex-  1 
perience  with  Compugraphic,  Friden,  ! 
Varity|>ei*.  TTS,  web-offset  press  oiier-  | 
ation,  offset  darkroom;  can  work  with  i 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  ready  to  go  to  work  after 
serving  in  Marines.  Available  Sept.  1. 
College  grad  (1963).  Age  23.  Prefer 
Zones  2.  3  or  8.  John  R.  Martin,  630 


people.  Young,  married.  Taught  uni- 1  Cane  Run  St  ,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.— 
versity  level  journalism  and  photo-  :  40330. 

eraphy.  Can  w’rite,  edit.  Love  layout.  -  ’  -  - - - - — 

Top  credentials.  Currently  publishing  SPORTS  SLOTMAN.  27,  married, 
offset  daily  and  weeklies  (which  I  con- j  college  graduate;  6  years’  experience. 


verted  3  years  ago).  This  is  second 
such  i)osition;  looking  for  third.  Can- > 
not  leave  in  a  hurry,  but  all  goo<l  i 
things  are  expensive  ($16,000-plu8)  | 
and  worth  waiting  for.  Zone  4  only. 
Write  C.\N  DO,  Box  1121,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEEKING  A  CHALLENGE— Frustrated 
publisher-owner  of  dailies,  weeklies 
and  sh(>pi>ers  for  a  dozen  years  with 
wealth  of  exi)erience  in  management, 
news,  advertising,  production,  public 
relations,  consulting,  instructing — the 
w'orks.  Happy  with  world  except  want 
to  get  into  mainstream  of  tomorrow. 
Perhaps  a  vibrant  community,  an  over¬ 
seas  assignment,  a  trouble-shooting 
job.  a  publication  purchase,  an  owners’ 
right  hand,  a  key  management  i)ost — 
a  challenge.  Leader  in  community  and 
industry  with  unlimited  imagination, 
enthusiasm,  energy.  Wife  and  tw'o  kids 
builders.  Uw,  ready  to  go.  Box  1099, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  MORE  LADDER  RUNGS  HERE 
Small  daily  aide  wants  heavier  resjion- 
sibilities.  Managed  circulation,  produc¬ 
tion,  commercial,  publications.  Well- 
groundetl  general  management.  Strong 
business,  profit,  personnel  judgement. 


Prefer  metro.  Presently  No.  2  man  on 
Zone  4  metro  p.m.  sports  staff.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  clips.  Box  1018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  ag¬ 
gressive,  young  (25),  seeks  challenging 
position  in  Ai*ea  6;  five  years*  experi¬ 
ence.  Married.  Good  references.  Can 
handle  photography,  sports,  editing. 
Salary  open.  Box  1021,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


lay-out.  design,  use  of  art,  photo-  ,  21,  on  medium  daily  and  free-lance  to 
u..  0-...  linn  17.1!. __  o  11.  .._L  service.  Will  consider  all  offers-- 

anywhere.  Box  981.  Editor  &  Publisher 

PHOTOGRAPHER  — magazine,  public 
relations,  industrial;  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  award-winner;  desires  change, 
seeks  challenging  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  with  moderate  size  daily  news- 
I>aper.  magazine,  wire  service,  or  re¬ 
lated  fields.  Box  1062,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


graphy.  Box  1109,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MIDEAST?  S.  E.  ASIA?  EUROPE? 
Elxijerienced  corresi>ondent  sfteks  for¬ 
eign  assignment.  Full  background  on 
request.  Box  HOT.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


8  YEARS*  EXPERlENCE-manage- 
ment  tra  ne<l — seeking  {>ermanent  post 
in  Zones  7,  S,  9;  copy,  city,  state,  wire 
desks,  ecology-outdoor  writing.  29,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  1106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5-YEAR  METRO  COPY  EDITOR  seeks 
writing  job  on  paper,  magazine  or 
radio-TV  news  department:  also  in- 
teresteil  in  weekly,  esiiecially  with  in¬ 
vestment  opportunity.  J-grad.  ex|>eri- 
ence  on  large  metro  and  suburban 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Box  1119,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 


PHOTO  EDITOR  or 
PHOTO  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Five  years’  in  N.Y.  and  Washington  ; 
w’ants  Rockies  or  West :  newspaper  or 
magazine.  AB.,  MS.,  under  30.  Box 
1089,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Pfiot€>— Engravers 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  highly  professional  chief 
editor  of  respected  national  €<iucation 
magazine  seeks  new  horizons  with 
publishing  firm  of  integrity,  courage 
and  social  concern.  Magazine,  news¬ 
paper  or  hooks.  Excellent  writer  and 
administrator.  Strong  !ea<!er.  Very  hard 
w'orker.  E'amily  man,  age  32  and  still 
idealistic.  Imi>ortant:  Region  1  or  5 
only.  Box  1087,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  EXPERIENCED 
copy  editor,  all  desks,  seeks  post  on 
rim  or  amusements  editor  or  co-etlitor. 
Solier,  44,  J-grad.  State  salary.  Areas 
8.  9  only.  Box  1092,  Editor  &  Pub- 

1  lieher. 

I  15  YEARS’  TOP  NEWS,  editorial  ex- 

1 


PR  PROFESSIONAL  and  J-grad  seeks 
return  to  newspai>er  or  magazine  writ-  ■ 
ing  ;  4  years’  PR,  one  advertising.  Age  I  PHOTOEINGRAVER  with  more  than  16 
27.  Will  re!<K*ate  Southeast  or  South-  !  years’  experience  as  owner-manager 
west.  Intereste<l?  Write  Box  1103.  Ekli-  ,  desires  to  manage  plant,  newspaper, 
tor  &  Publisher.  i  commercial  or  combination  shop  Com- 


SPORTS  WRITE^R  Sports  information 
Director,  16  years’  exi>erience.  desires 
to  relocate.  References,  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


plete  resume  on  request.  Box  933,  Ed¬ 
itor  Sl  Publisher. 


TURF  W'RITER  wants  permanent  po-  i 
sition  as  such  ;  21  years’  news  ex|>eri-  I 
ence  all  phases.  Intereste<l  more  in  ! 
handicapping  than  in  betting.  Box 
1101,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ! 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  27,  thoroughly  competent 
ir.  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists—Cartoonists 


Weekly  publisher  5  years.  Prefer  Zones  1  perience  bpt  metro  papers,  5  on 
5.  7.  8.  Box  1110,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  i  smaller  daily,  wire  service.  Ehtperience 

also  in  community  relations,  college 
teaching,  government,  business.  Now 
46,  three  kids  raised,  want  to  run 
daily  or  weekly  with  daily  iK>tential  in 
Area  7,  8  or  9  co'lege  town.  Consider 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  '  investment  opiK>rtunity.  Box  1081,  Ekli- 
Humorous,  hard-hitting;  desires  posi-  tor  &  Publisher. 

tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  980,  - - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  LAYOCT  HAVE  THE  BLAHS?  No  zip 

1  in  headlines?  Let  me  prescribe  the 
— — - - — ^  I  remedy.  Box  1064,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  PR  MANAGEIR.  cost-cutting  victim, 

I  wuHts  liuck  to  wurk  newspaper,  cor- 
DIVEIRSIETED  experience:  \  ixirate.  43,  skilled,  solid,  sensible.  Box 
Little  Merchant,  mail,  motor  routes— |  io59.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

all  phases  circulation  and  promotion.  ; - - 

Box  1052,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I  NEWSMAN.  27.  J-grad.  married,  wants 

_ _ _  _ _  feature  and  'or  column  job.  Six  years’ 

rrnxy  mo/^irr  An^r\o  i  ui  i  experience,  metro,  city  eilitor,  reporter. 

’TOP-NO'TCH  CIRCULA’TOR  available.  |  columnist;  awards.  Box  1055,  Editor  & 
10  years  background:  heavy  on  car-  ,  Publisher 
rier  promotion,  single  copy  and  Home 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  3  years’  offset  ex- 
I>erience.  Available  Aug.  R#»x  Larkin, 
^2  Durian  Ckiurt,  Athens,  Ga. — 30601. 

A  CRASHING  BORE  it  is  to  lie  under- 
satisfied.  stymied.  Seek  copy  e<liting. 
some  make-up.  Quality  i>ai>er  pre¬ 
ferred!.  Zone  1.  2.  5.  Wire,  city.  si>orts, 
suburban.  Let  splendid  work  spring 
from  me,  please.  Help!  and  all  that. 
Box  1093,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EASTERN  METRO  COPYREADER. 
49.  available  for  interview  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  Aug.  24-29.  Box  1094.  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DEISKMAN — Try  me  free  week  of 
Aug.  30;  pay  transportation.  Seasonedl, 
versatile.  Box  1096,  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Eree—Lauve 


PREjSSMAN — Kelly  B,  Vertical;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-speed.  Fkill,  part-time.  Box 
876.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up;  man  has  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET.  LP 
I  30-year-old,  married;  presently  foreman 
I  of  paper  and  commercial  shop.  Known 
I  paste-up,  camera  (color  separation), 
strip-up,  web  presses,  photo  typesetters. 
!  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam  McMichael, 
•  550  ‘C’  Street.  N.W.,  Ephrata,  Wash. 
—98823.  (AC  509)  SK  4-4010. 


Delivery.  Presently  employed  as  assist- 1  3-YEAR  UPl  VETERAN.  26.  seeks 


ant  on  large  daily  and  Sunday.  Prefer 
Zone  2.  Best  of  references.  Box  1024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  OPENING? 
FAperienced  circulator  seeks  move  to 


feature-writing,  interpretative  slot  on 
daily  paper  or  radio-TV  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Robert  Russell. 
C  O  E.  A.  Adolph.  64-11  99th  St..  Rego 
Park.  N.  Y.— 11374, 


PHOTO  JOURN.aLIST  seeks  assign-  j 
ments  to  cover  N.Y.  area  events  for  ‘ 
weeklies  nnd  imhlications.  Box  406.  ( 
Rego  Park.  N  Y. — 11374. 


JAPANESE  NEWSPAPEHtMAN.  26. 
Florida.  Presently  employed!.  Ck>st-con-  ;  with  five  years*  writing  experience  on 
scious.  Can  run  tight  department  if  you  Tok.vo’s  largest  English  daily,  seeks 
want;  know  how  to  promote.  Prefer  CM  •  position  of  reiH)rter  for  tw’o  years.  Can 
spot  on  small  to  medium  newspaper.  |  pay  transportation  to.  from  U.S. 
or  assistant’s  spot  on  large.  Confiden-  ;  Write:  Tntercontinent,  ('’PO  Box  1717. 
tial.  Box  1086.  EMitor  &  Publisher.  ■  Tokvo.  Jaoan. 
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WASHINGTON,  CORRESPONDB^JT, 
29,  nine  years’  experience,  seeks  varied 
cultural  and  political  assignments. 
Specialty;  profiles  of  Capital  official¬ 
dom.  Box  1061,  Ediitor  &  Publisher. 

E’EATUKES  WRITER,  New  York- 
basedl,  American  and  foreign  publica¬ 
tions,  senior  editor  at  news  magazine, 
si>ecializes  in  interviews,  reports  on 
“trendl  events” :  people  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  culture  life-styles,  tech-  I 
nology,  research  which  preview  tomor-  i 
row.  Will  accept  assignments  or  pro-  | 
vide  series.  Box  1020,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher.  l 


Production 

Assistant  PRODUCn'ION  MANAGER 
and/or  Compd>sing  Room  Manager;  10 
years*  experience  with  150M  daily. 
Proven  cost,  quality  and  deadline  rec¬ 
ord.  Photon  200  and  560,  IBM  1130 
knowledge ;  labor  experience:  college: 
extremely  aggressive.  Age  26.  Box  1003, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCED  publication/pr  editor, 
writer;  prefer  university,  industry,  as¬ 
sociation.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  I .  Broun 

Credibility  of  the 

We  have  the  feeling  that  the 
suhjeet  of  credibility  of  the 
press  is  being  beaten  to  death  in 
the  public  prints.  Whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  being  written 
and  discussed  so  much  there  is 
great  danger  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors.  the  ones  who  should  be  lis¬ 
tening  most  attentively,  may  be 
getting  bored  and  turning  off 
whenever  the  subject  is  raised. 

There  isn’t  much  doubt  that 
the  American  public  today  .seri¬ 
ously  (juestions  the  functions, 
methods  and  objectives  of  many 
institutions  of  our  democratic 
.society,  including  the  press. 

However,  the  statement  that 
“criticism  of  the  press  may  be  a 
result  of  its  achievements  rather 
than  its  failures”  made  by  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Gray,  chairman  of  Indi¬ 
ana  University’s  Department  of 
.Journalism,  and  appearing  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  reminded  us 
of  a  talk  made  by  last  April  by 
another  journalism  professor, 
.John  HohenlM?)'"  of  Columbia 
University. 

I'rof.  Hohenberg,  who  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  since 
talked  to  the  1.5,000- 
circulation  group  at  the  meeting 
of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .\s.sociation.  He  said; 

“I  believe  that  the  best  way 
for  a  newspaper  to  maintain  and 
imi)rove  its  standing  with  its 
public  and  its  community  is  to 
broaden  its  role  in  public  ser¬ 
vice.  That  means  risks.  It  means 
added  expense. 

“It  means  that  powerful  peo¬ 
ple.  including  advertisers,  may 
be  alienated.  But  in  my  view,  if 
a  news|)ai)er  cannot  represent 
the  public  interest,  then  it  is  no 
newspai)er  at  all. 

“Good  newsi)apcrs  have  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  do  this,  and 
this  i.s  regardless  of  size.” 

I’rof.  Hohenlterg  then  jtro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  role  of  small 
newsiiapers  that  have  won  the 
Pulitzer  I’rize  gold  medal  for 
public  service  within  the  recent 
past.  His  recital  may  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  tho.se  editors  and 
publishers  who  are  worried 
about  their  credibility  ga)). 

“The  Pannnm  CHii  Xi  irs  Her¬ 
ald  in  Florida,  with  a  staff  of 
only  six,  attacked  entrenched 
power  and  corrujdion  in  its  lo¬ 
cal  government:  the  Hutchiiisov 
.\ewH  in  Kansas  fought  and 
won  the  fight  for  legislative 
reapportionment  in  the  state; 
the  WntHonville  Regittter-Pa- 
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press 

jarouiau  in  California,  one  of 
the  smallest,  exposed  wrongdo¬ 
ing  in  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  the  WhiteviUe  News 
Reporter  and  Tabor  Cittj 
Tribune  in  North  Carolina,  two 
weeklies,  fought  and  licked  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  on  their  home 
ground;  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  in  New  York,  and  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times  in  Texas, 
both  cleaned  up  local  corruption ; 
and  the  Riverside  Press-Entcr- 
])risc  in  California,  attacked  the 
courts  for  failing  to  guard  the 
interests  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

“I  know  that  the  editors  of 
many  small  city  newspapers 
comi)lain  that  they  can’t  hire  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters,  and  some 
of  them  that  do  won’t  trust  the 
people  they  hire  to  do  the  job. 

“But  the  record  shows  that 
Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been  won 
by  Caro  Brown  of  the  Alice  Dai- 
Ijl  Echo  in  Texas,  for  example, 
for  cru.sading  against  the  power 
of  a  l(K-al  machine;  by  Roland 
Kenneth  Towery  of  the  Cuero 
Record,  in  Texas,  for  exposing  a 
veterans’  land  grant  scandal; 
and  by  Oscar  Griffin,  Jr.,  of  the 
Pecos  hidependevt  and  Enter¬ 
prise,  in  Texas,  for  exposing 
Billie  Sol  Estes  and  helping  put 
him  in  jail. 

“I  say  that  if  three  small  pa- 
])ers  in  Texas  can  do  such 
things,  then  papers  anywhere 
can  respond  to  the  challenge 
po.sed  by  the  public  interest  if 
they  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

“Some  here  will  say,  ‘Oh,  yes, 
this  is  all  very  well,  but  the 
small  papers  that  win  Pulitzer 
Prizes  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule.’  I  don’t  like  all  this  cinisad- 
ing  and  campaigning  because  it 
just  unsettles  people.  And  I 
think  other  editors  of  papers  my 
size  agree  with  me.” 

“Let  me  submit  to  you  a  re¬ 
buttal. 

“The  Janesville  Gazette  in 
Wisconsin  put  out  a  si)ecial  sec¬ 
tion  on  its  own  major  environ¬ 
mental  problems,  the  nearby 
Rock  River.  The  Redwood  City 
Tribune  in  California  cam¬ 
paigned  to  clean  up  the  pollution 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  an  effort 
in  which  larger  pai)ers  also  par¬ 
ticipated. 

“The  Watertown  Public,  Opin¬ 
ion  in  South  Dakota  issued  a 
sjiecial  section,  ‘Is  Lake  Cam- 
paska  Dying?’ 

“The  Santa  liarbara  News- 
Press  in  California  led  the  fight 
against  oil  drilling  in  Santa 


Barbara  Channel.  The  Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier-Times 
went  into  a  major  investigation 
of  the  water  and  sewer  facilities 
in  its  county. 

“These  examples  are  picked  at 
random  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  many  more  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  did  excellent 
work  in  combatting  the  growing 
menace  of  pollution  of  our  natu¬ 
ral  resources — a  public  service 
of  the  highe.st  order. 

“Campaigns  against  communi¬ 
ty  social  ills  were  undertaken  by 
such  newspapers  as  the  Salina 
Journal  in  Kansas,  which  inves¬ 
tigated  what  it  called  the 
‘Sweatshop  Harvest,’  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Texas  migrant  laborers. 

“In  Florida,  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  attacked  the  mistreatment 
of  migrant  labor  in  a  remark¬ 
able  news  and  picture  series. 

“Papers  like  the  H’«r.s'«?<; 
Times-Union  in  Indiana,  and 
the  Ridgecrest  Valley  Independ¬ 
ent  in  California,  ran  cam- 
l)aigns  against  drug  addiction 
in  their  areas,  the  latter  putting 
out  a  special  section  on  drug 
abu.se,  which  no  doubt  aroused 
a  good  many  families  in  the 
community'.  Peojjle  don’t  like  to 
see  such  things  published  in  the 
j)apers  about  their  children,  but 
it  doesn’t  help  any’  just  to  try  to 
keej)  the  drug  situation  a  secret. 

P«»verly  exposed 

“The  Enid  Daily  Eagle  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  attacked  the  problem  of 
iwverty  among  the  people  in  its 
area,  black  and  white.  In  New 
York,  the  Newburgh  Evening 
News  put  out  a  special  section 
called  ‘Black  Heritage,’  which 
was  a  history  and  a  critique  of 
the  Afro-Americans  in  that 
area. 

“There  were  papers  also  that 
didn’t  hesitate  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  higher  education  in 
a  knowledgeable  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  way’.  I  cite,  for  example, 
the  work  of  the  Ithaca  Journal 
in  New  York  in  covering  the 
Cornell  University  disorders,  the 
coverage  of  similar  disorders  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  Greens¬ 
boro  Daily  News,  and  Lansing 
Towne  Crier’s  i-eporting  of  the 
‘Making  of  a  President.’  at 
Michigan  State  University. 

“Nor  was  science  neglected. 
The  Eugene  Register-Guard  in 
Oregon  ran  a  detailed  report  on 
the  problems  surrounding  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  nu¬ 
clear  ))ower  plant  in  its  area. 

“In  any  case,  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  public  service  campaigns 
against  the  ills  of  government 
were  waged  with  particular  vi¬ 
gor  by  the  Alexandria  Daily 
Town  Talk  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
Montana  Standard  in  Butte. 

“And  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
know  the  story  of  the  Evening 
Telegraph  in  Alton,  Illinois, 
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which  struck  so  hard  at  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  conflicts  of  interest 
among  some  on  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  eventually  two 
judges  resigned. 

“And  in  West  Virginia,  the 
Morgantown  Dominion  News 
played  a  major  role  in  cam¬ 
paigning  for  a  program  of  na¬ 
tional  coal  mine  safety’  and  re¬ 
form. 

“Such  accomplishments,  I  l>e- 
lieve,  are  the  very  basis  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  free 
press  and  its  support  by  free 
peoi)les. 

“It  is  one  answer,  but  not  the 
only’  answer,  to  the  problem  of 
credibility.  Because  I  tell  you 
that  if  the  independent  journal¬ 
ist  is  to  fulfill  his  obligation  to  a 
democratic  societ.v,  if  he  is  to 
overcome  public  doubts  about  his 
past  and  the  outlook  for  his  fu¬ 
ture,  public  service,  it  seems  to 
me,  provides  him  with  his  best 
opportunity.” 

• 

V  aticaii  press  aide 
replaces  bishop 

The  new  press  s))okesman  at 
the  Vatican  in  Rome  is  Prof. 
Federico  Alessandrini,  who  has 
been  deputy  editor  of  L’Osserva- 
tore  Romano.  He  replaces  Msgr. 
Fausto  Vallainc,  who  has  been 
appointed  a  bishop  by  Pope 
Paul. 


When  school's  out 
in  the 

nation’s  capital, 
The  Star 
is  there: 

Summer 

Basketball 

Leagues 

More  than  3,000  teen¬ 
age  boys  are  competing 
on  300  teams  in  metro¬ 
politan  Washington.  It's 
sponsored  by  the  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in 
Washington. 

The  Star 

Washington,  D.C. 
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New  High-Speed 


CompStar  is  the  new  high-speed 
photocomposing  machine  from  Star  Parts. 
It  sets  130  newspaper  lines  per  minute 
—  fast  enough  to  print  out  all  the  straight 
matter  on  your  front  page  in  5  minutes, 
or  all  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  less  than  25  minutes. 

It  operates  from  any  6-level  tape, 
whether  it  is  wire  service  or  in-plant 
justified  or  unjustified  tape.  The  6-level 


perforators  you  now  use  for  hot  metal, 
photocomposition  or  computer  input  will 
punch  the  tape  for  your  CompStar. 

CompStar’s  typographic  range,  from 

STAR  PARTS  Co. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 
A  Datascan  company 


5  point  through  18  point,  encompasses 
classified,  legal  notices,  stock  market 
reports,  straight  matter  and  editorials,  as 
well  as  subheads  and  ad  guts.  Easily 
changed  filmstrips  provide  different 
typefaces,  while  lenses  give  the  correct 
point  sizes. 

For  combined  speed  and  economy, 
CompStar  stands  alone.  Write  today  for 
new  folder  and  full  details. 


Head  and  shoulders  above 


Drenda  Williams,  Linda  Pavlik,  Nancy  Kemplin,  and  Jim  Gordon 
—they  chose  The  Fort  Worth  Press. 


How  do  journalism  graduates  choose  their  first 
full-time  newspaper  jobs? 

How  do  newspapers  choose  their  new  generation? 

Drenda  Williams,  Linda  Pavlik,  Nancy  Kemplin, 
and  Jim  Gordon  chose  to  begin  their  careers  on 
The  Fort  Worth  Press  because  they  knew  the 
reputation  of  The  Press  for  developing  young  people 
by  challenging  the  best  in  them.  Important,  too, 
was  the  knowledge  they  wouldn’t  be  “lost” 
at  The  Press. 

The  Press  chose  Drenda,  Linda,  Nancy,  and 
Jim  because  they  are  the  gifted  people  that  a  good 
newspaper  builds  and  grows  on. 

They  came  from  the  campuses  of  East  Texas 


State  University,  Oklahoma  University,  North  Texas 
State  University,  and  Texas  Christian  University. 

Each  was  graduated  with  honors,  held  top  posts  on 
numerous  publications,  and  collectively  they 
amassed  a  total  of  12  scholarships. 

At  The  Fort  Worth  Press,  an  afternoon  and 
Sunday  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  they  are  the 
hopefuls  of  the  Class  of '70.  ^ 
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